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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN 
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in these days protesting against the cant of the professional 
educationalists is a great discovery. Mr. Robert Lowe did the 
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lea nobleman (I conclude, in conse 
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as he deserved to be. 
It is only natural, in an epoch in which prize-fighting has 
been rev 


jokes, It 


ived, that there should be a resuscitation of practical 
is, perhaps, the last protest of the dissolute and the 
unlearned against an age of examinations and Board schools. 
I can remember when the twisting off of door-knockers used 
e amusement alike with Marquises and medical 


to be a favourit 


students. ‘There was even a museum established by one of 
these milk-and-water mohawks, in Brompton, for the exhi- 
bition of such trophies. He had, however, some humour, for 


I remember his astonishing a fancy ball at Portsmouth by 
tring as a convict with a ring round his lec. 
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app There was 


the knocker-stealers—those 
the 


Metropolis, but an imitation of them in brass ; 


still a lower deep than 


who stole bells. They “gilt youth” of the 
nevertheless, it 
was the more dangerous sport, since in breaking the wire they 
rang the bell, and discovery followed on the heels of the 
offence. This amusement, I read, has been revived by some 
young gentlemen, to the extent of ringing the bells in a whole 
neighbourhood : they thought it “fan” the 
“slaveys” up the kitchen stairs on a fool's errand. (A good 
cadi would have seen that each of them received ten shillings 


but that is by the way.) 


to bring poor 


out of the pockets of the offenders ; 
What a rudimentary notion of humour is here exhibited ! 


When our forefathers went in for “larks,” they were ona 
large scale, and though, of course, morally deplorable, had 
something laughable about them. The finest practical joke, 
perhaps, that was ever played was on the good people of 
Chester. The idea was evidently borrowed (from Dick 
Whittington), but its execution was original, and still tickles 
the heart-strings. At the time of Buonaparte's departure for 
St. Helena, a respectably dressed man distributed handbills in 
Chester stating that the island was overrun by rats, and that 
her Majesty's Ministers were resolved on getting rid of them at 
once, for the convenience of the Ex-Emperor. Accordingly, 
on the third day from that date, cats would be purchased at 
the townhall at the following rates: “16s. for a full-grown 
Tom, 10s. for an adult female, and 2s. 6d. for every vigorous 
kitten that could suck milk and pursue a ball of thread.” On 
the appointed day every street was thronged by “old women, 
boys, and girls, each carrying a bag or a hamper, which 
seemed to (and did) contain some restless animal.” The 
experience of the gentleman who went to St. Ives, 
and met the fifty wives with cats and sacks, was nothing 
to it. As they drew near the receipt of custom, there 
was a tumult, which presently became a fight; the street 
boys opened the sacks and liberated the prisoners. “Such 
a scene,” writes an eye-witness, “was never beheld. The 
enraged animals bounded on the heads and shoulders of 
the combatants, spitting and swearing. The citizens had 
opened their windows to gaze at the fun, and through them— 
up the pillars and the balustrades and galleries for which the 
town is famous—the cats rushed. Never since the days of 
Ilugh Lupus were the drawing-rooms of Chester filled with 
such unwelcome guests.” The next morning five hundred cats 
were seen floating on the Dee. This was a catastrophe, how- 
ever, which the conceiver of the joke could hardly have fore- 
The letting the cats out of the bags must have been a 
“One crowded hour of glorious life,” indeed. 
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great spectacle. 
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contains this 
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nothing in 
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* move’ 
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accompaniment; I know the violent delights of the crush on the 
I know the hush and 


conversation its unconcerted 
stairs and the rush to the supper-room ; 
the hum that announce the advent of Royalty (exceedingly 
my ignorance and seclusion) 
are, asa private I used to recite 
myself (some years ago), in a black velvet frock tied with 


late); but recitations (such are 


entertainment, new to me, 
cherry-coloured ribbons, “ My name is Norval,’ and other 
think 
(in the same attire and position) I might make some sensation 
even now. If the “ well-known of letters” will be 
good as to inform me what are the usual terms for (young) 
reciters, I shall be obliged to him. 


selected pieces, standing on the dining-room table. I 


man 80 


If there should ever be a modern version of /Esop's 
“ Fables,” the narrative lately told us in the papers of the 
African chief and his physician should have a place in it. It 
is a tale full of not withont a touch of 
humour, slightly sensational, and all true. It also a 
application to the medical profession in our own 
country. An African chief had a bad cold, and sent for his 
family physician. ‘This gentleman could no more cure a cold 
than any M.D. in London, and was as little likely to confess 
it. His business, of course, was to give a prescription, not 
impossible to be made up, but a little out of the way, so as 
to inspire confidence, and suggest anatomical study. He pre- 
scribed a little fat cut from the heart of afat man. Unhappily 
(for the doctor), all the attendants of the chief were lean, but the 
doctor himself (this is a very short story) was fat, and the chief, 


moral teaching, 
has 


special 


being as unaccustomed to wait for anything—far less a cure 
for a cold—as Louis XIV., immediately put him to death, and 
his advice into execution. There isa great hubbub about it, 
on account of the chief's district being “under British pro- 
tection,” but no one can have much pity for the doctor. What 
the moral of the tale. European 
srown Séquard, whose nostrum for 


concerns us at home is 
physicians—except M. 
rejuvenescence seems something like it—do not advise such 
heroic remedies, but they often suggest others (such as ex- 
patriation to Nova Zembla), for colds, or, at least, for coughs, 
which are almost as out of the way and disagreeable. If they 
were liable themselves to what they recommend to be done to 
others, they would probably show more common-sense. 


If the great gas gun can do whatit is reported—no! is said 
to have done (there are no reports)—it is a very marvellous 
invention. ‘To be not only smokeless, but soundless, is, like a 
soft voice in woman, “an excellent thing” in a gun, and much 
more unusual. A drop of liquified gas, the inventor tells us, 
is what does it all, and, except for the cost of the missile, five 
hundred shots can be fired for a penny, which is cheaper than 
shooting for nuts ata fair. Whether the effect upon savages, 
where noise is literally “ half the battle,” will be as great as 
that of our present “ make-thunders ” is doubtful, but persons 
of intelligence will probably be much more alarmed at its 
proceedings. The gun has only to be brought to “ the present” 
to cause the absence of the object aimed at. One talks of 
being “ overwhelmed by compliments,” but here a mere pointed 
attention does for you. Martial poets, and the historians of 
battles, who have hitherto been suspected of plagiarism from the 
fact of their descriptions being so exceedingly like those of their 
predecessors, will now have something new to describe. The 
objection to war made by the fop in Shakspeare, in connection 
with saltpetre, will be done away with. What is of some 
consequence, too, to those who are not soldiers, Royal salutes 
will no longer give us headaches or shake us at our desks; a 
hundred guns may be fired in total silence, and the national 
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exchequer be only a few pennies the worse. The “ practice” 
land that threatens the drums of our ears at so 
many summer resorts will be carried without a sound. 
As for the efficiency of the gas gun, if it be true that “ Mr. 
new weapon at the War Office, and fired 


on sea and 


on 


Stanhope tried the 
through several reams of Bluebooks without disturbing an; 


has been established beyond con- 


tha } 


onein the next room,” it 
tention, for if it can * get ough” a Bluebook it can surely 


get through anything. 


It isa privilege to find oneself in sympathy with the great 
Dr. Parker, of the City Temple. Ilis temptation, he tells us, 
his summer holiday is to fall in love with eligible 1 
situations, and set the house agents 


on resid- 
If the houses are “adorned with 


ences in picturesque 
inquiring about particulars. 
woodbine or wistaria,” it is only with the utmost difficulty 
that he can restrain himself from bidding for them on the 
spot. He counted hundred and seventy-two in the 
Isle of Wight” last month that would have “ done very well,” 
and ninety-seven even at Bournemouth that “looked likely.” 
This is very much my case, but still more what follows. 
“When, however, I get back to the City Temple,” adds the 
Doctor, “I feel that only a maniac could ever have thought of 
leaving it.” I have no temple, but I feel the same with respect 
to my humble house in town. 


“one 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO SOUTHWARK. 

On Thursday. July 24, the Prince and Princess of Wales, before 
meeting the Bishop of Rochester and others at St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, to lay the first stone of the rebuilding of 
the nave and aisles, in the proposed work of architectural 
restoration described by us last week, visited the Evelina 
Hospital for Sick Children, in Southwark Bridge-road. ‘The 
Royal party, consisting of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and Princesses Victoria and Maud, were received by Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild, M.P., president of the committee, 
the Hon. Conrad Dillon, Dr. Playfair. Mr. A. B. Hutchins, Mr. 
F. W. Reynolds, and the medical staff. A bouquet of orchids, 
sent from Waddesdon, was presented to the Princess of Wales 
by a little patient nine years of age. ‘The Royal visitors were 
then conducted through the wards. ‘There are at present 
sixty-three patients, whose ages range from two to ten years, 
occupying cots in the hospital wards. The hospital is supposed 
to accommodate only this number of patients, and two of the 
smallest inmates were laid in baskets. From the time of its 
foundation—twenty-two years ago, by Baron Ferdinand de 
tothschild, in memory of his wife, Baroness Evelina—the 
hospital has been always full, often too full. It has proved of 
great benefit to the population of South London ; but there is a 
serious deficiency in the funds, and additional support is much 
needed. ‘The Prince and Princess of Wales spent nearly half 
an hour in the bright and cheerful wards, and expressed their 
approval of the conduct of the establishment. 

After the proceedings at St. Saviour’s Church, their Royal 
Highnesses went to the Royal South London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, St. George’s-circus, where the Prince of Wales per- 
formed the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the 
new building. ‘The route from St. Saviour’s through High- 
street, Borough, Blackman-street, Newington-causeway, and 
London-road to St. George’s-circus, was decorated with Venetian 
masts, flags, banners, and loyal mottoes. There was a tri- 
umphal arch improvised by the conjunction of two fire-escapes 
sent from the headquarters of the brigade, Southwark Bridge- 
road, The roadways were lined with thousands of spectators, 
who gave the Royal party a most enthusiastic reception. A 
large company was assembled under a marquee at the hospital 
to meet their Royal Highnesses. The reception committee 
included the Duke of Cambridge, Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, 
G.C.B., the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, the Bishop of 
Rochester, the Marquis of Carmarthen, M.P., the Earl of 
Kilmorey, Lord Cheylesmore, Mr. W. Brindley*(treasurer of 
the hospital), Mr. R. K. Causton, M.P., and Mr. C. W. Radcliffe 
Cooke, M.P. The new building will cost £20,000. It is being 
erected on a site belonging to the Corporation of the City and 
Colonel ‘temple West, who have granted an extended lease on 
generous terms. 


Colonel Henry Smith has been elected by the Court of 
Common Council to be Commissioner of the City Police, in 
succession to Sir J. Fraser. 

Mr. W. D. Graham Menzies of Hallybarton, Forfarshire, 
was married to Miss Cecilia Wombwell, daughter of Sir 
George and Lady Julia Wombwell, at St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, on July 28. There were eight bridesmaids—Miss 
Wombwell, Lady Katherine Thynne, Lady Margaret Villiers, 
Lady Esther Gore, Lady Alice Dundas, Hon. Edith Dawson, 
and Miss Snow. Mr. Phipps acted as best man, and Sir 
George Wombwell gave his daughter away. The wedding 
presents included a star sapphire -and-diamond brooch from 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and a ruby-and-diamond 
brooch from the Duke of Clarence and Avondale. 

The preachers on Sundays at Westminster Abbey during 
August are: The 3rd, at 10 a.m. in choir, the Rev. Canon 
Blackley, Vicar of St. James-the-Less, Westminster; at 
3 p.m. in choir, Canon Duckworth. The 10th, at 10 a.m. in 
choir, the Rev. R. E. Bartlett, late Fellow and Tutor of ‘Trinity 
College, Oxford ; at 3 p.m. in choir, Canon Duckworth. The 
17th, at 10 a.m. in choir, the Rev. Canon Blore, D.D.; at 3 p.m. 
in choir, Canon Duckworth. The 24th, at 10 a.m. in choir, the 
Rev. J. H. Cheadle; at 3 p.m. in choir, Canon Duckworth. 
The 31st, at 10 a.m. in choir, the Rev. H. R. Gamble, Curate 
of St. Mark’s, Hamilton-terrace ; at 3 p.m. in choir, Canon 
Duckworth. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
The dramatic season is all but over. 
Adelphi play has been shown to us, I may 
be allowed to pack up our traps and be off, to forget 
matinées and first nights, and--if it is not still too damp—to 
lie down with an interesting book under a tree. But if it 
happens that there are many miserable mortals condemned 
to remain in London during August, I would earnestly 
advise them to take a trip to Stratford-on-Avon by the 
Saturday special. It means early rising, it is true. You 
must be at Euston sharp at 8.40 to catch the train, and 
I would advise intending travellers to secure a place in 
the part of the train that goes straight to Shakspeare’s 
native town. ‘The other section of the special goes to Warwick, 
q and, reversing the journey, the excursionist ends at Stratford 
a instead of beginning there. I had no idea before that so 
much could be done and seen between eight o'clock in the 
morning and eleven at night. Think of it all, and then open 
your mouths wide with astonishment! Stratford church and 
Shakspeare’s tomb—seen at a disadvantage just now, for the 
restorer of old ruins is hard at work ; Shakspeare’s house and 
the Museum in Henley-street ; the modern Memorial Theatre 


When the 


Supnoese we 


new 


and Library, with Lord Ronald Gower’s statue on the 
lawn by the river Avon; the celebrated Garrick Gains- 
borough at the lownhall; the school-house, the honours 


of which will be shown by an excellent guide, the 
tev. De Courcy Laffan; a peep in at the Red Horse, most 
excellent of inns, to see the Washington Irving relics ; a capital 
lunch at the Shakspeare Hotel, where actors are wont to fore- 
gather ; a drive to Warwick along a lovely road of greenery ; 
a tour through the Warwick Castle treasures, where may be 
seen pictures by Raffaelle, Rubens, and Vandyck ; another drive 
to Kenilworth, where we find a courteous antiquary ready 
to do the honours of the ruins ; still another drive to Leaming- 
tou, where anyone can rest awhile in the public gardens when 
the “band begins to play”; a first-rate dinner, excellently 
~ served, at the old Manor House Hotel; a quick railway ride 
home, and back to the Euston platform by 11.40. Well, I call 
that something like a day, and it contains knowledge as well 
as pleasure. It can all be done, dinner and lunch included, 
as well as tips, for 25s. The London and North-Western Com- 
pany deserves success for such a spirited enterprise. and I can- 
not conceive a more delightful day in the country. 

By this time, no doubt, Mr. Arthur Law's “Judge” goes 
better at Terry’s than it did on the first night. The play contains 
a capital notion, several of the scenes are very funny, and the 
dialogue is often very smart, But, like so many three-act farces, 
it falls off. Itis the old story. There is just material enough 
for one act, and it is spun out into three. Only a very gifted 
dramatist can write a three-act farce. The author, however, 
is lucky to get such a popular comedian as Mr. Penley for his 
principal character. He has only to open his mouth to pro- 
voke a roar. There is no such funny individuality on the 
stage as Mr. Penley, and it has been his ill luck to be con- 
nected with some of the most gruesome farces on record. 
When will he get a good play as well as a good part? Once 
more poor Miss Thorne has to play a character in which she is 
incessantly chaffed for being stout,and good-naturedly accepts 
the situation. Miss Cissy Grahame and Miss Helen Leyton, 
who play tains, are charming sisters ; and Mr. W. H. Herbert 
is as easy and natural as ever. Among the horrors of the 
play is a terrible reproduction of the voice of a squalling child, 


2 through one of the new diabolical inventions to perpetuate 
sound. What will not science do next? <A screaming child is 
awful enough in real life, but through this ghastly machine it 
is infinitely worse than nature. It sounds like a passionate 
infant turned into a dissipated corncrake! But why on earth 
perpetuate to eternity the terrors of daily life? Fancy 
conceiving that the nervous mother or the irritable father 

: would be pleased or amused by hearing a child cry on the 

is ' 


stage! Fora moment they geta relief from the nursery. They 
want peace. But they are asked to pay money to hear a child 
; scream! Bother the phonograph, say I, with its squeaks and 
screams and howling babies! I can conceive a hard-worked 
Londoner heing soothed by the song of a country bird or the 
mooing of a comfortable cow in a meadow. Sweet sounds 
should be preserved and potted by science; harsh sounds, never. 
But science has no mercy. When we godown to the seaside we 
shall be asked to pack up in our portmanteau a machine that 
records the street yells of the Strand. Fancy Meliboeus and 
Corydon reposing under a tree and being soothed by the shrill 
yell of “ Win-ner! Win-ner!” ‘ Remember thou art mortal,” 
said the slave to the Emperor, when he slapped his face during 
his triumphal procession. On the same principle science pro- 
vides us with potted cries! Oh! the horror of it! Actually 
paying for the pleasure of hearing a fractious child yell its 
little heart ont! If the phonograph can do no better than 
this, let it be “anathema maranatha” ! C. S. 


ELEPHANTS AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

3 A recent visit of Sanger’s wild beast show to Stratford-on- 
Avon was the occasion of a remarkable sight. Eight 
elephants, varying in size and age, were taken to the river for 
bathing, and their gambols and freaks amused the spectators 
for a considerable time. ‘They played with each other, rolled 
their huge bodies over and over, and dived, throwing up their 
hind legs in the most comical manner, provoking peals of 
laughter. Several abreast marched down the centre of the 
river, and so great was their enjoyment that all the efforts of 
the man in charge to induce them to come out were for some 
time futile. As a sight it was worth all their curious per- 
formances in the circus, and was evidently, as a return to 
their natural habits, very much to the taste of the huge crea- 
tures themselves. It was quite a revelation in natural history 
to many of those who had the pleasure of witnessing it ; and if 
Shakspeare were still living at Stratford-on-Avon he would 
have appreciated the humorous expression of popular wonder at 
this strange exhibition. For, in a well-known scene of “The 
Tempest,” he makes Trinculo observe, when he has found a 
new monster in the island, * Were Iin England now (as once I 
was), not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of 
silver ; any strange beast there makes a man, when they will 
not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar.” It is plain that 
Shakspeare had mingled with the spectators at a wild-beast 
show in London, though he probably never saw an elephant, 
but read of it in that curious old book Topsell’s * Historie of 
Four-footed Beasts,” published in 1607. The animal is thrice 
mentioned in Shakspeare’s plays. 





Major Edward F. Cash has been appointed Inspector- 
General of the Gold Coast Constabulary. 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, in charging the grand jury 
at Chester Assizes, declared that legislation was absolutely 
necessary to stamp out the evil practice of carrying revolvers. 

{ta meeting of the Hospital Sunday Fund, held at the 
Mansion House on Jnly 28, the report stated that £41,061 had 
been received, and £39,101 was allotted to 113 hospitals and 
thirty-six dispensaries, £2050 being set apart to purchase 
surgical appliances. 
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THE SHAH’S GIFT TO A LADY. 

The magnificent diamond ring shown in onr I]lustration is 
that which his Imperial Majesty the Shah 
has graciously sent to Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, M.P., by the hands of the 

a Nawab Mirza IIasan Ali Khan, with 

a=) an autograph letter in Persian, and the 

<a following translation :— 

y “ After compliments, 

“The time of our companionship with 
you, and the happy days passed in your 
neighbourhood, are a delightful souvenir 
of our last year’s travels, and I con- 
tinually revive in my recollections the 
pleasantness thereof. There was only 
one unrequitable deficiency—namely, the 
indisposition and (consequent) absence 
of your respected wife, Lady Borthwick, 
which left the gladness of our heart 
incomplete, and which is still recorded 
in the pages of our diary. 

“Since We do not wish her Ladyship 
to permit her absence and our not meet- 
ing her to cause oblivion, We have 
sent a ring for her. And We make 
you a medium for expression of our 
heartfelt regards and an exponent of 
our affection and gratitude towards this family. 

“NASR AD DIN, Shah.” 
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RING PRESENTED BY 
THE SHAW TO LADY 


BORTHWICK, 


A STEAM LIFE-BOAT. 

The Royal National Life-Boat Institution has for several 
years been earnestly endeavouring to find a means of propel- 
ling life-boats mechanically. At the beginning of 1888 a 
proposal for a steam life-boat was submitted to the institution 
by Messrs. R. and H. Green, the well-known ship-builders at 
Blackwall, which, having passed through various modifica- 
tions as the result of consultation with the committee and 
their professional officers, was accepted by the institution, 
and a steam life-boat, constructed of steel and propelled by a 
turbine wheel, has now been completed. This novel life-boat, 
which has been named the “ Duke of Northumberland,” is to 
be stationed for the present at Harwich. Its dimensions are: 
50 ft. length; 12 ft. beam; extreme breadth, 14 ft. 3}in.; 
extreme draught, laden, with coal, crew, and thirty passengers, 
3 ft. 3in.; displacement, 20 tons. No pains were spared to 
obtain a boat with the greatest possible strength compatible 
with lightness. The very best steel procurable was employed 
in her construction, having been first submitted to the severest 
cold tests. The riveting isa special feature, being far in excess 
of that usually employed in torpedo-boats and similar vessels. 
There are no less than 72,000 rivets, exclusive of screw-bolts 
and fastenings, in connection with the machinery. The 
strength of the hull is increased by a complete system of 
subdivision of longitudinal and transverse water-tight bulk- 
heads, giving in all fifteen water-tight compartments, each of 
which can be rapidly drained by bilge-pumps and steam- 
ejectors. Great attention was paid to ensure stability, and 
several tests of a very practical nature were applied. The 
engines are of 170-horse power. The turbine, which is nearly 
horizontal, delivers water through the outlets at the rate of 
one ton per second, and draws its supply through a vertical 
scoop-shape inlet in the bottom, protected on each side by an 
elm side-keel, which also serves the purpose of keeping the 
boat upright when she takes the ground. ‘The mean speed is 
eight and a half knots an hour. ‘This boat can also sail, being 
rigged with a lug-sail and a jib. The well, perhaps the most 
important feature to a shipwrecked crew, is capable of com- 
fortably accommodating thirty passengers, and is furnished 
with ten large freeing valves, which will promptly clear it of 
water in the event of its being flooded. This life-boat is 
painted in the well-known colours of the Life-Boat Institu- 
tion, and presents a remarkably smart and _ business-like 
appearance, 


STATUE OF MR. FORSTER. 

t is four years since the lamented death of that true-hearted, 
just - minded, fearlessly inde- 
pendent Liberal statesman, the 
late Right Hon. W. E. Forster, 
M.P., who has, like the Right 
Hon. Henry Fawcett, a kindred 
spirit, left in the leading ranks 
of the political party to which 
they belonged no_ successor 
holding a similar position. Of 
Mr. Forster's great services to 
his country, none will be more 
surely remembered by future 
generations than his passing 
the Elementary Education Act 
of 1870, which is thus recorded 
in the following inscription 
on the pedestal of his statue, 
unveiled on Friday, Aug. 1: 
“William Edward Forster. 
Jorn July 11, 1818; Died 
April 5, 1886.—To his wisdom 
and courage England owes the 
establishment, throughout the 
land, of a National System of 
Elementary Education.” The 
bronze statue, of which we 
now present an Illustration, 
has been designed and modelled 
by Mr. Richard Pinker, sculp- 
tor, of Kensington, and cast 
by Mr. James Moore, founder, 
of Thames Ditton ; the pedestal, 
of granite, is supplied by STATUE OF THE 
Messrs. John Mowlem and Co. Bon. Wes 
It is erected in one of the small 
gardens of the Thames Embankment, in front of the offices of 
the London School Board, near the Temple Station of the 
Metropolitan District Railway, at the lower end of Arundel- 
street, Strand. 





LATE 
FORSTER, M.P., ON 
rHeE THAMES EMBANKMENT, 


RIGHT 


Colonel H. B. Sanderson, Bengal Staff Corps, has been 
appointed Judge-Advocate-General of the Indian Army. 

Although the actual naval manceuvres of the year will not 
begin for a few days to come, the various fleets have assembled, 
and have put to sea for a preliminary cruise and for gunnery 
practice, and all the general arrangements for the future have 
been definitely settled. The British Squadron, under Sir 
George Tryon, which left Portland on July 28, arrived in 
Falmouth Roads next evening. On his way down Channel, 
Admiral Tryon exercised the ships in fleet evolutions. Sir 
Michael Culme Seymour sailed with the hostile force on 
July 29, from Torbay. The reserve ships. under Commodore 
Powlett, returned to the Downs on the evening of the same day. 
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THE COURT. 


The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, and Prinecss Marie, 
Princess Victoria Melita, and Prince Alfred of Edinburgh, 
dined with the Queen on July 23, having previously visited t) 


Royal Isle of Wight Agricultural Exhibition at Newport. ‘T) 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught and their children arrived 
Osborne on the 24th from London. Mr. and Mrs. Standish 
had the honour of dining with her Majesty and the Rey 
family. Inthe evening some gentlemen had the honour of 
performing a selection of music in the drawing-room bef 
the Queen and the Royal family. The 25th being the birthday 
of the Duchess of Connaught. H.M.S. Volage, Captain Ac kland 
(guard-ship at Cowes), fired a Royal salute. The Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, with Princess Marie, Princess Victoria 
Melita, Princess Alexandra, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Alfred 
of Edinburgh, visited the Duke and Duchess of Connaught at 
Osborne. Accompanied by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
the Queen drove through West Cowes. The band of the 4th 
Battalion Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort's Own) played on the 
terrace during the Royal Inncheon, Her Majesty's dinner- 
party included the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and Prince 
Alfred of Edinburgh, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the Dowager Duchess 
of Athole, General Sir Henry Ponsonby, and the Master of t 
Household. The Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting had the 
honour of joining the Royal circle in the drawing-room 
The band of the Royal Marines Light Infantry played a 
selection of music, under the direction of Mr. George Miller, 
bandmaster. Her Majesty, on the 26th, 
at Southampton, some account of which, with an Illustration, 
will be found on another page. On her return from South- 
ampton she was accompanied by Lord Knutsford, who was 
included in the Royal dinner-party. The Marquis and 
Marchioness of Lorne and Princesses Victoria and Louise of 
Schleswig-Holstein arrived at Osborne. On Sanday, the 27th, 
the Royal family attended Divine service at Osborne, when 
the Rev. A. Peile, Master of St. Katherine’s, officiated. 
Princess Christian took leave of the Queen on the 28th, and 
left for Cumberland Lodge. ‘The arrangements for the 
visit of the German Emperor to her Majesty the Queen are 
practically complete. His Imperial Majesty is expected to 
arrive on Aug. 4 at Osborne, where he will during 
his stay in England. Her Majesty has subscribed twenty- 
five pounds to the fund being raised for the families of the 
fishermen who were drowned two months ago on the West 
Coast of Scotland. 

The Prince of Wales, who was accompanied by the Princess 
of Wales and Princesses Victoria and Maud, distributed at 
Marlborough House, on July 23, the awards granted by the 
Chapter-General of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England to persons who have distinguished 
themselves by acts of personal bravery on land. ‘The Prince 
presided at a meeting of the Organisiag Committee of the 
Imperial Institute. On the 24th the Prince and Princess and 
their daughters visited Sonthwark, and were heartily cheered 
along the whole route, which the inhabitants had decorated 
with great taste. At St. Saviour’s Church the Prince laid the 
foundation-stone of the new nave. The Royal party next 
visited the Evelina Hospital (illustrated and described in 
another part of our Paper). ‘The third engagement was 
the laying of the fonndation-stone of the South London 
Ophthalmic Hospital, in St. George’s-circus. In reply to 
addresses at both ceremonies, the Prince expressed the pleasure 
he felt in being associated in the work. One of the wards is 
to be named the Alexandra Ward, in commemoration of the 
visit. ‘The Prince and Princess of Wales and Princesses 
Victoria and Mand honoured Lord Alington with their com- 
pany at dinner at Alington House, South Audley-street. 
Alington afterwards gave a ball, expressly to meet the 


cock 


opened a 


reside 


Prince and Princess. M. Jean de Reszké, M. Edouard de 
Reszké, M. Lassalle, and Madame Melba had the honour of 
singing before the Prince and Princess and Princesses 
Victoria and Mand, on the 25th, at Marlborongh Honse. 
Their Royal Highnesses were present at a ball given by the 
Marquis and Marquesa De Santurce at their residence on 





Carlton House-terrace. The Prince and Princess, accompanied 
by their daughters, were present at the marriage, at St 
George's, Hanover-square, on the 26th,of Mr. Edward Johnson 
with Mdlle. Vauthier, who superintended for thirteen years 
the studies of the Princesses of Wales. Their Royal Highnesses 
were present on the same day at the marriage, at St. Peter's 
Church, Eaton-square, of the Hon. Blanche Colville, daughter 
of Lord and Lady Colville of Culross, with Captain Britten, 


R.N., and went afterwards to the wedding-breakfast. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, and Princesses Victoria 
and Mand, visited the Royal Italian Opera, On Sunday 
morning, the 27th, the Prince and Princess, and Princesses 
Victoria and Maud, were present at Divine servi 

The Due D’Orléans and Dom Pedro of Coburg and 


Braganza visited the Prince and Princess, and remained to 
luncheon. The Prince telegraphed to the General Assembly 
of Delegates to the International Congress on Inland Naviga- 
tion, held at Manchester, that he hoped their deliberations 
might lead to practical and beneficial results. ‘The Prince 
and Princess, with their daughters, left town on a visit to the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon at Goodwood House for the 
race week. The Princess has consented to become president 
of the Cheyne Hospital for Sick and Incurable Children, 
Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, and has forwarded 25 gs. to the funds, 
at the same time expressing the great pleasure with which 
she viewed the work of this hospital on the occasion of the 
recent visit of herself and the Prince. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh presented the prizes 
to the successful studentsat the Ryde School of Art on July 28. 

The Duchess of Albany distributed the prizes to the suc- 
cessful competitors at the annual exhibition, under the auspices 
of the Esher Cottage Garden Society, held, by her Royal 
Highness’s permission, at Claremont Park, on July 24. 

Princess Frederica distributed the prizes to the successful 
competitors at the Walton-on-Thames annual regatta on July 26. 
The event concluded with a procession of illuminated boats and 
a firework display. 


A notice appears in the Gaztte varying the order already 
published appointing Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig- 
Holstein a Knight Commander of the Bath. His Highn« 
now appointed a Knight Grand Cross of the Order. 

Ataspecial meeting of the London County Council on July 28, 
Sir John Lubbock, on taking his seat, briefly acknowledged the 
honour the Council had conferred upon him in electing him 
Chairman. The recommendation of the Committee of the 
Chelsea Embankment Extension Scheme was carried by the 
Chairman's casting vote, and the scheme for widening High- 
street, Kensington, was rejected by a large majority. Another 
meeting of the London County Council was held next day, at 
which Sir Thomas Farrer was chosen vice-chairman, in t} 
place of Sir John Lubbock. The Council re solved to contribut« 
a sum not exceeding £18,000 to complete the purchase ol 
about forty-eight acres of well-wooded which it is 
proposed to add to Peckham-ryc. 
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“The elephant hath joints, but none for courtesy ; 


his legs are legs for necessity.” 


SHAKSPEARE, 


ELEPHANTS AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


“Troilus and Cressida,” 





Act LI. Scene 3, 
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VIEWS IN BERMUDA, WHERE THE 2xn BATTALION GRENADIER GUARDS ARE NOW STATIONED. 
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The opening ceremony, on July 26, was preceded by a 
luncheon, at which the Chairman and Directors of the South- 
ampton Dock Company entertained six hundred guests in a 
temporary shed erected on the south-west quay of the new 
dock. Mr. Stewart Macnaghten, the chairman of the Dock 
Company, presided, and among those who supported him were 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Earl of Northbrook, General 
Geary, the Bishop Suffragan of Guildford, Mr. Raikes, M.P., 
Lord Macnaghten, Sir W. Mackinnon, Sir G. B. Baden-Powell, 
Lord Knatsford,and Admiral Lord H. Kerr. After the luncheon, 
a large company of ladies and gentlemen assembled in the 
enclosed space on the quay, waiting for the arrival of the 
Royal yacht Alberta, from Cowes. The place was decorated 
with flags and red cloth, and every lady present was provided 
with a basket of A guard of honour of the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, and another of the Ist Hants Artillery 
Volunteers, with their band, were drawn up there. Across 
the entrance of the basin a broad tape had been stretched, the 
breaking of which by the stem of the Alberta was to be the 
actual inauguration of the new dock. At half past four 

Alberta, escorted by the Royal yacht Elfin and the 
Queen, the yacht of the Admiral Commander-in- 

ief, approached the mouth of the basin. Amid the strains 
the National Anthem and the cheering of the spectators, 
the ribbon was cut, and the bouquet suspended in its centre 
was drawn on board and presented to her Majesty. The 
Alberta, which alone entered the dock, steamed slowly round 
the basin, and stopped alongside the quay. Her Majesty was 
seated beneath the awning in the stern of the Royal yacht, 
and beside her were standing the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, Princess Christian, the Duke of Edinburgh, Sir H. 
Admiral Sir Edmund Commerell, and Captain 
Woodward. ‘The Marines presented arms, the band played 
the National Anthem, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, standing on a crimson - covered dais on the quay, 
said two collects and repeated the Lord's Prayer. A 
gangway was then run from the quay to the fore part of 
the Alberta, and Lord Knutsford, with her Majesty's permission, 
invited the chairman and directors of the Dock Company and 
their secretary and engineer (Mr. Philip Hedger and Mr. Alfred 
Giles, M.P.) on board. They were formally presented to the 
Queen. Mr. Stewart Macnaghten then handed to her Majesty 
the address from the chairman and directors of the Southamp- 
ton Dock Company, to which the Queen replied, and then gave 
her sanction to the naming of the new basin as the “ Empress 
Dock.” The Mayor and members of the Southampton Corpor- 
ation were invited on board and presented by Lord Knutsford. 
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TORPEDO-LBOATS IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC, 
The fogs and ice infest the North Atlantic in early 
summer, with adverse and a heavy sea, gave much 
trouble in the voyage of H.M.S. Tyne, Commander 8. 
Goodridge, R.N.. towing Nos. 61 and 62 torpedo-boats, which 
left Queenstown on June 1? arrived at St. New- 
nd, on the way to Halifax, on the 30th of that month. 
taken in 
ting several d Lys and was occasionally so dense as to 

ss being made. After the fog cleared, it 

r breeze and heavy sea, in which the 

its occasionally disappeared from view behind the 

waves, and once, apparently, went right through asea. The ship 
then had her head to the sea, and oil was distributed from bags 
les, and from a tube at the stern of the ship, which 

ed effect in preventing the waves from breaking 

On June 22 the sea moderated sufficiently, for 

rs, to allow of the boats being coaled and watered ; 
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» evening it came on to blow again from a 
soon increased to a gale, the sea bt coming so 
heavy as extremely dangerous for the boats. In the 
evening No. 61 torpedo-boat broke adrift and could not be 
sea, but was obliged to 
anxiety felt, as she 


direction, ant 


taken in tow again, on account of the 
steam by herself all night. Great 

was,reported missing several times, and the sea was so heavy 
that the after-part of the poop of the Tyne was twice partially 
submerged when lifting toa long sea. The ship was still kept 
head to sea, while oil was again distributed, and next day the 
weather moderated sufficiently to allow of No. 61 being taken in 
tow. It remained fineashort time, buton the banks of Newfound- 
land there was a dense fog lasting three days. It cleared up fora 
few hours on the night of the 29th, when large icebergs, some 
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of them over 600 ft. high, were seen all round. The same 
evening, after sighting Bacchalieu Island, the fog came on 
again, and some enormous icebergs were passed during the 
night; but St. John’s, Newfoundland, was safely reached next 
day. ‘There the ship and the torpedo-boats remained till 
July 4, then left for Halifax, and arrived on July 7, seeing 
icebergs the first day along the coast of Newfoundland, and 
afterwards having a continuous fog all the way. Some photo- 
graphs and drawings to illustrate various incidents during the 
voyage are contributed by Surgeon Horace Elliott, R.N., of 
Hf.M.S. Tyne, and one of the icebergs is given in our 
Illustration. 


The closing sitting of the Conference on Education of the 
Blind was held, on July 25, at the Royal Normal College, 
Norwood, Mr. Mundella, M.P., presiding. Mr. Wilson read the 
report of the sub-committee on starting the blind when 
leaving school, so that they might earn their living. 

At. the general meeting of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, on July 25, Mr. Mackenzie gave an account of the 
work done by the Company. They had already freed 4000 
slaves, and they were making preparations at their ports to 
meet the requirements of trade. He thought that the Govern- 
ment might give some aid towards the construction of a railway 
to the Victoria Nyanza. Resolutions were adopted thanking 
the Government for the Anglo-German agreement, and thank- 
ing Mr. Stanley for the valuable work he had done for the 
Company. 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Consul- 
General for Sweden and Norway, the undermentioned rewards, 
which have been made by the Norwegian Government to the 
crew of the Peel life-boat, in recognition of their services in 
rescuing the crew of the wrecked Norwegian ship St. George, 
on Oct. 7, 1889. A silver medal of the second class to Charles 
Cain, master ; and silver medals of the third class to John 
Sayle, Thomas Hughes, Henry Gorry, Angus Cain, Joseph 
M‘Murdock, William Williamson, John Callister, John Quik, 
John Hughes, John Cooke, Henry Kaighin. William Quilham, 
Cesar Corry, and James Cain, the crew of the life-boat. 

The Guildford Board of Guardians has formally expressed 
its disapproval of the erasure of the “ Mr.,” “ Mrs.,” and “ Miss” 
from the addresses of letters directed to inmates of the local 
poorhouse. It appears that the erasure was made on the 
ground that the paupers ought not to be put on the same 
social level as the officials of the Union. Living on the charity 
of the public, they had lost, according to this theory, the right 
to enjoy any recognition of the kind. The Vice-Chairman of 
the Guildford guardians declares that, in this matter, the 
officials had taken too much upon themselves. *“ There were,” 
he said, “a great many persons who came to the workhouse 
through misfortane, and to whom as much respect was due as 
to the officials and members of the Board.” 
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WILLIAM 
Polkemmet, J.P. and 
D.L., died at lis seat, 
near Linlithgow, on 


July 21, aged seventy- 
four. 


He was eldest 

William 

Baillie, on whom the 

baronetey was con- 

ferred in 1854, and of 

Mary Lyon, his wife, 

daughter of Mr. James 

Dennistoun of Col- 

grain. He was edu- 

cated at Eton and at 

t Church, Oxford, where he graduated in 1836. In 1845 

: was elected M.P. for Linlithgowshire, and for that county 

acted as Convener. He married, April 14, 1846, Mary, 

daughter of Mr. Stair Hathorn Stewart of Physgill, Wigtown- 

shire, but had no issue. His nephew, now Sir George Baillie, 
third Baronet, was born October 20, 1856, 


SC of Sir 


MR. BI 
Mr. Robert Cooper Lee Bevan of Fosbury Manor, Wilts, and 
Trent Park, Herts, partner in great banking firm of 
Barclay, Bevan, and Co., died at his seat near New Barnet on 
July 22, in his eighty-second year. He was eldest son of the 
late Mr. David Bevan of Fosbury and Belmont, by Favell 
Bourke, his wife, daughter of Mr. Robert Cooper Lee, of 
Bedford-square, and was grandson of Mr. Silvanus Bevan of 
Fosbury, whose mother, Elizabeth Barclay, was daughter of 
David Barclay, of London, ancestor of the famous banking 
family of Lombard-street. The gentleman whose decease we 
record was connected with many religious and philanthropic 
societies. He married first, 1836, Lady Agneta Elizabeth 
Yorke, daughter of Admiral Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, K.C.B., 
and sister of the fourth Earl of Hardwicke ; and secondly, 1856, 
Emma Frances, daughter of Dr. Shuttleworth, Bishop of 
Chichester, and leaves issue by each wife. 


VAN, 


MR. DICKINSON OF KINGWESTON, 

Mr. Francis Henry Dickinson, M.A., of Kingweston, Somerset, 

J.P. and D.L., M.P. for the Western Division of that county 
from 1841 to 1847, died at his 
seat near Somerton, on July 17, 
He was son of the late Mr. 
William Dickinson of King- 
weston, M.P. for Somerset in 
seven successive Parliaments, by 
Sophia Smith, his wife, niece of 
the first Lord Carrington. He 
was born Jan. 6, 1813, and was 
educated at Westminster and at 
Trinity College,Cambridge. He 
married, Sept. 8, 1835, his cousin, 
Caroline, daughter of General 
Thomas Carey, and had a large 
family. 


We have also to record the 
deaths of— 

Colonel Henry Cartwright, 
who sat for South North- 
amptonshire as a Conservative 
from 1858 to 1868, at Eydon 
Hall, near Banbury, on July 26. 

Mr. Alexander Parkes, re- 
cently, at Rosendale-road, West 
Dulwich, in his seventy-seventh 
year. He was a man of original 
mind, and a prolific inventor, 

Mr. Hugh Wilbraham of Old 
Head. in the county of Mayo, 
J.P., High Sheriff in 1885, on 
July 19, aged sixty-two. He 
was youngest son of Mr. George 
Wilbraham of Delamere House, in the county of Chester, M.P., 
by Lady Anne Fortescue, his wife, daughter of Hugh, first 
Earl Fortescue. He married, in 1868, Lady Marian Browne, 
daughter of the second Marquis of Sligo, and leaves an only 
child, Augusta Julia, 

The Rev. Thomas Phillpotts of Porthgwidden, Cornwall, 
M.A., Canon of Truro, on July 19, in his eighty-fourth year. 
He was son of Mr. John Phillpotts, M.P. for Gloucester, and 
nephew of Henry Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter. 

Mr. John James Johnson, Q.C., of West Broyle, Chichester, 
tecorder of that town, and Vice-Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
for West Sussex, on July 22, at his residence, 26, Chesham- 
place, in his seventy-ninth year. His only surviving child, 
Eleanor Mary, married, 1878, Mr. Thomas Weller-Poley of 
Boxted Hall, Suffolk. 

Surgeon-General Sir John C. Brown, at 1, Athole-crescent, 
Edinburgh, on July 27, in his seventy-ninth year. He entered 
the Medical Service of the Bengal Army as Assistant Surgeon 
in 1836, became Surgeon-General in 1870, was granted a 
Good Service Pension in 1867, nominated C.B. in 1858, and 
created K.C.B. in 1875. 

General James Duncan Baillie of Lochloy, Nairnshire, 
suddenly, at his residence, on July 27. Entering the Army 
in 1845, he obtained his Lieutenancy three years later, was 
gazetted Captain in 1854, Lieutenant-Colonel in 1866, Colonel 
in 1871, and Major-General in 1882. He commanded the 
Brigade dépét at Fort George, and retired in 1887. General 
Baillie married a sister of the late Colonel Fred Burnaby. 

The Hon. Mrs. Townshend Goulburn, sister of Earl Sondes, 
as well as of the Countess of Courtown and the Dowager 
Baroness De Ramsey, in her sixtieth year. The deceased lady 
was the daughter of George John, fourth Baron Sondes ; and 
her mother was Eleanor, fifth daughter of the late Sir Edward 
Kyatchbull, Bart. She was born on Oct. 5, 1830, and was 
married on March 1, 1859, to Mr. Frederick Goulburn, C.B., 
for some years Chairman of the Board of Customs, youngest 
son of the late Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, M.P., twice 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Hon. Mrs. Goulburn was 
left a widow on May 10, 1878. 

The Rev. John Reid, Rector of Tregony-with-Cuby, in the 
county of Cornwall, and formerly Rector of Claughton, near 
Lancaster. He wasson of the late Mr. Edward James Reid, 
of Imber Court, in the county of Wiltshire, and the Saltponds 
Estates, Jamaica, by his marriage with Caroline, daughter of 
Mr. Matthew Williames of Gaithmill, in the county of Mont- 
was brother to the late Mr. Edward M. Fen- 
Burrow Hall, and Claughton, who assumed the 
surname of Fenwick on succeeding to the estates of Mr. 
Thomas Fenwick of Burrow Hall. The deceased married 
Fanny, daughter of Mr. William George Porter of Fletton 
Manor, in the county of Huntingdon, by whom he leaves 
issue. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 

The Prime Minister's natural acutencss and sound common- 
sense enabled him, on the Twenty-sixth of July, easily to 
dispose of Lord Stratheden and Campbell's academic propo- 
sition in the House of Lords—viz. that it is expedient the 
Premier should not be burdened with the duties of the 
Foreign Secretary. There is usually, on such occasions, a 
refreshing candour that is directly Radical in Lord Salisbury’s 
replies. It was so in this case. The noble Marquis straight- 
forwardly answered bis oracular and _ portentous critic 
(who asked for precedents of doubling the two high offices) 
that, while he had deep respect for Conservatism in matters of 
substance, he had very little for it in matter of form. But the 
gist of his animated rejoinder was that he did not think 
his tenure of the dual posts injuriousiy affected the public 
interests. It may be remarked that the interrogation was 
hardly timely at a period when, despite the variety of ticklish 
questions which must occupy the attention of the Foreign 
Secretary abroad, it is generally agreed that Lord Salisbury’s 
conduct of the foreign administration of the Government is on 
the whole prudent and statesmanlike. 

The Lords’ Committee on the Bill for the removal of the 
gateson the Bedford Estate reported in favour of the measure, 
and against compensation, but for the laying of a wooden road- 
way, which the local promoters are willing to supply. The 
abolition of these obstructive gates would be such a public 
advantage that there is every hope the Bill will now pass. It 
is only fair to state that the Duke of Bedford himself will be 
pleased to have the matter settled. 

Lord Sandhurst was eminently qualified to catechise the 
Government in the House of Lords, on the Twenty-fifth of 
July, respecting the recent unfortunate disaffection in the 
Second Battalion of the Grenadier Guards. Son of one of our 
bravest Generals, Lord Sandhurst was himself for a short 
time a Lieutenant in the Guards; he was chosen Under- 
Secretary for War in Mr. Gladstone's '66 Government ; 
aud his Lordship is known to take a kindly interest 
in the welfare of Tommy Atkins. 30th the Duke of 
Cambridge and Lord Brownlow deprecated a Parliamentary 
debate on the subject; and the motion for the production 
of papers on the subject was, therefore, withdrawn. Now 
discipline has been restored, after the temporary banish- 
ment of the unruly battalion, the War Office may earnestly be 
counselled forthwith to improve the condition of Wellington 
Barracks, and other London barracks, and especially to reform 
the sanitary arrangements, so that the life of the soldier may 
be made as comfortable as it should be. 

‘The most important feature of the Commons’ debate on the 
Anglo-German Agreement was Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the 
Twenty-fourth of July cordially approving the spirit in which 
Lord Salisbury had entered into the negotiations for the 
cession of Heligoland, in consideration of the German 


concessions in East Africa and Zanzibar. Sut, for 
a Liberal Leader, Mr. Gladstone is singularly hampered by 
precedents. A late colleague of his has complained 


that, no matter what proposal he brought before the Cabinet, 
Mr. Gladstone was generally ready with any number 
of precedents against the suggested new departure—that 
is, if he deemed it inopportune or inex pedient. So 
with this Anglo-German Agreement: albeit Mr. Glad- 
stone applanded the Prime Minister's policy, he yet argued 
that the Government had acted unconstitutionally in the 
matter, as the treaty-making power lay solely with the 
Crown, and it was the practice of Governments to ask 
the assent of Parliament after the treaties had been 
made. Sir William Harcourt the next day said ditto 
to his veteran chief, and Sir Henry James (whose 
recovery of his health has been a source of general con- 
gratulation) made a point for the Liberal Unionist party 
when he congratulated Parliament on what was virtually a 
substantial addition to its powers. The Ministry had the satis- 
faction to see Mr. Phillipps’s motion for the rejection of the 
Bill negatived by 209 votes to 61, and the agreement thus 
practically sanctioned. 

'he revolution that has deluged Buenos Ayres with blood, 
and substituted a good President for the late unpopular 
President of the Argentine Republic, obviously called for 
Parliamentary interrogation in the House of Commons; but 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs was very guarded in 
his replies at first. Lamentable as the bloodshed in Buenos 
Ayres has been, it is so far satisfactory to learn that the new 
President, Dr. Pellegrini, is in every way worthy the post. 


The annual conference of the British Medical Association 
was opened at Birmingham on July 29. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury preached to the members in the afternoon, and in 
the evening Dr. W. F. Wade, the president-elect, gave the 
opening address, choosing for his subject medical education. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts has presented to Police-con- 
stable Hampshire, 330 S, a clock and purse of money, in 
recognition of his exertions in securing the conviction of 
persons guilty of cruelty to animals. The punishments 
obtained by Hampshire amounted to over one hundred. 

Goodwood Races commenced on July 29, under highly 
favourable circumstances, with bright sunshine and a gentle 
breeze to temper the heat. The principal event of the day, the 
Stewards’ Cup, which produced a good field of twenty-two 
runners, was won by the Marquis of Hartington’s colt Marvel. 

Mr. J. W. Sidebotham, M.P., in distributing the diplomas 
gained at the recent associateship examination of the College 
of Organists, regretted the comparative non-recognition of 
music by our legislators, and hoped more would be done in the 
future to increase the popular enjoyment of the art, as by per- 
formances of military bands in our parks and public places, 

A fine stained-glass window, designed and executed by 
Messrs. Mayer and Co., has been unveiled at Astley Church, in 
memory of the late Rev. A. Hewlett, D.D.; and a stained-glass 
window, from the studio of Mr. Taylor, of Berners-street, has 
been placed in the church of Plympton St. Maurice, Devon 
(the gift of the family), in memory of Second Lieutenant 
Henry Maxwell Buller Tritton, 14th (The King’s) Hussars, 

The Chislehurst Art Exhibition, an admirable little loan 
collection, closed on July 26, having been kept open a 
week longer than originally intended. On the preceding 
evening Mr. Fred Yates, the portrait-painter, gave an interest- 
ing lecture on “Jean Francois Millet and his Works,” 
illustrated by forty enlargements from the paintings and 
drawings of the master thrown on a screen with the aid of the 
oxyhydrogen light. 

After the curtain had been rung down on “Roméo et 
Juliette.” which closed the subscription season at the Royal 
Italian Opera on the night of July 26, M. Jean de Reszké, on 
behalf of the operatic vocalist, presented Mr. Augustus Harris 
with a gold chronometer watch, ornamented with his coat-of- 
arms in enamel and his initials in- diamonds, and bearing the 
inscription : “ Presented to Mr. Augustus Harris by the artists 
of the Royal Italian Opera, on his clection to the office of 
Sheriff of London.” 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
WINNER OF THE QUEEN’S PRIZE. 
The Queen's Prize of the National Rifle Association—£250, with 
the Gold Medal and Champion's Gold Badge—was won on 
Tuesday, July 22, at the first meeting on Bisley Common, by 
Sergeant Bates, of the Ist Warwickshire Volunteer Battalion. 
He made a total score of 278, being 92 in the first stage, 109 
in the second stage, 44 at the eight hundred yards range, and 33 
at nine hundred yards. As usual, the winner of the Queen’s 
Prize was carried in trinmph on the shoulders of his comrades 
to the central offices. Ile was there presented to the Duke of 





SERGEANT BATES, lst WARWICKSHIRE VOLUNTEERS, 
WINNER OF THE QUEEN’S PRIZE AT BISLEY COMMON, 


Cambridge, Lord Wolseley, the Earl of Wemyss, Lord and Lady 
Wantage, Lady Jane Lindsay, Mr. Albert Grey, Lord Walde- 
grave, Sir Henry Fletcher, M.P.,Sir Henry Halford, Sir Henry 
Wilmot, General Crawford, U.S.A., and several members of the 
Council. The Duke of Cambridge handed him the gold medal, 
and Lady Wantage fastened the gold badge to his arm amid 
hearty cheering. The Duke of Cambridge and Lord Wolseley 
personally congratulated him, and he was chaired round the 
Camp. Sergeant Bates was originally a clockmaker, but latterly 
has been engaged in the adjustment of rifles and guns at 
sirmingham: he is forty-eight years of age, married, a 
father and grandfather. For nearly a quarter of a century he 
has been a Volunteer, having joined the Ist Warwick in 1867. 
His first appearance at Wimbledon was in 1869, when his name 
was in the Queen’s Hundred: since then he has shot in the 
last stage of the competition seven times. 

Our Portrait of Sergeant Bates is from a photograph by 
Messrs. W. and A. H. Fry, of Brighton. 


MR. DAVID DAVIES OF LLANDINAM. 
Mr. David Davies, J.P. and D.L., one of the richest men in 
Wales, diedat Llandinam, Montgomeryshire, on July 20. He 
was a well-known railway contractor, founder of the Ocean 





THE LATE MR. DAVID DAVIES, OF SOUTH WALES, 
RAILWAY CONTRACTOR, COLLIERY AND DOCK OWNER. 


Collieries, and Vice-Chairman of the Barry Dock and Railway 
Company. ‘The successful career of this remarkable man 
proves the wondrous power of energy and natural ability. He 
rose from the humble craft of a sawyer to have a seat in Par- 
liament, and to become a great capitalist in Wales. Collieries, 
railways, and ocean steam enterprise were the principal sources 
of his wealth. He was born in 1818, the eldest son of Mr. 
David Davies, of the village of Llandinam, and married, in 
1851, Margaret, daughter of Mr. Edward Jones of Llanfair. 
In 1874 he was elected M.P. for the town, and in 1885 for the 
county of Cardigan. In politics he acted with the Liberals, 
but lost his seat in 1886 by his opposition to Irish Home Rule. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. W. Briggs, of 
Baker-street, 
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SKETCHES IN BERMUDA. 

The departure of the 2nd Battalion of the Grenadier Guards 
from London to Bermuda, under the peculiar circumstances, 
has excited much concern, but their friends need not imagine 
that Bermuda is a disagreeable place of sojourn. Its climate 
is one of the most pleasant and salubrious in the world, and 
it is a favourite winter resort of visitors from America, who 
go there as Europeans do to Madeira or Teneriffe. There is a 
group or cluster of many small islands, situated in the western 
part of the Atlantic Ocean, about latitude 32 deg. 15 min. 
north of the Equator, and longitude 64 deg. 51 min. west of 
Greenwich, nearly 2900 miles from England, 677 from New 
York, 730 from Halifax, Nova Scotia, 580 from Cape 
Hatteras, North Carolina, the nearest point of North 
America, and about 800 from the nearest of the West Indian 
islands. Its name is derived from the Spanish mariner Juan 
sermudes, who discovered it in 1515, but it was long called 
the Somers Islands, from Admiral Sir George Somers, who 
was wrecked there in 1609, and who died there. Having been 
taken possession of, in the name of King James L, it was 
granted to the Virginia Company, but has since 1684 been a 
Crown Colony, and is one of the most important British naval 
stations, being halfway between Halifax, the headquarters of 
the North American squadron, and the West Indies. 

The chief islands—St. George’s Island, Hamilton Island, 
Long Island, Somerset, Watford, Boaz, and Ireland Island 
which are well inhabited, form a chain or oval ring about 
twenty-four miles long, but no part of which is more than a 
mile and a half broad, and are connected with each other by 
causeways or bridges, These, with other smaller isles, com- 
posed of submarine sandhills and coral reefs, enclose wide 
spaces of the sea, with several deep channels and inlets form- 
ing good harbours. The highest hills, on the largest island, 
are only 240 ft. in elevation ; there are no rivers or streams, and 
little fertile soil. The population numbers about 6000 Europeans, 
and 9000 negroes or mulattoes. The chief town is Hamilton, 
in a central position on the principal island; but St. George, 
formerly the capital, at the north-east extremity, has a port of 
some trade, and one that is much frequented as a harbour of 
refuge. The Royal Dockyard and other naval establishments 
are on Ireland Island, the approach to which is strongly 
fortified ; Boaz and Watford Islands are exclusively occupied 
by military dép6ts and garrisons. We hope that the Grenadier 
Guards will find comfortable quarters there, and will not long 
regret their peremptory removal from London. 


THE BISLEY MEETING, 
The first of the meetings of the National Rifle Association on 
its new ground at Bisley has been a great success, the shooting 
at long ranges having been especially excellent. 

Several minor events were decided on July 23. The 
Kolapore Cup was won by the English team by twenty-eight 
points, the Canadians being second. Oxford gained the 
Chancellors’ Plate, beating Cambridge by one point only. 
Mr. Braithwaite won the jewel in the second stage of the 
Albert ; and Captain Gibbs, Ist Gloucestershire, took the first 
prize in the Duke of Cambridge series. The United Service 
Cup was won by the Volunteers with 695, the Army being 
second, and the Royal Marines third. 

On July 24 the Elcho Challenge Shield was shot for hy 
teams of eight from England, Scotland, and Ireland, and in 
the end Ireland won with a score of 1646, England coming 
second with 1636, and Scotland last with 1635. The Ash- 
burton Challenge Shield was contended for by teams from the 
public schools, and was won by Charterhouse with a score 
of 450, Harrow scoring 402, and Bradfield 400. Sergeant 
tichardson, of Rugby, won the Spencer Cup. 

Shooting for the Loyd-Lindsay prize was the principal 
event on July 25. In the end the first team of the Ayrshire 
Yeomanry proved to be the winners, with a total of 131. 
Dorset was second, and North Somerset third. In the match 
between the Regulars and Volunteers, the Regulars won by 
1599 points to 1586. The Humphrey Challenge Cup was taken 
by Oxford University. 

On July 26 the Royal Cambridge Challenge Shield, con- 
tended for by the cavalry over the Loyd-Lindsay course, was 
won by the 14th Hussars. The Rudge tricycle prize was won 
by the West Surrey men, the West Kent team being three 
points behind. The Evelyn Wood Competition, to illustrate 
Colonel Street's new attack practice, was won by the Ist 
Battalion Royal West Surrey. The 13th Middlesex second 
team was declared winner of the first prize of the Mappin 
Competition. There was no closing ceremonial, as was the 
custom at the Wimbledon meetings. 


A revolution has broken out at Buenos Ayres. The troops 
of the garrison rebelled, and the President of the Republic 
fled. The Vice-President, with some of the troops, held out. 
There was desperate fighting in the streets, and it is computed 
that a thousand persons have been killed. Later reports state 
that a truce had been agreed to, and that the President had 
returned. A despatch received at the Legation of the 
Argentine Republic in London on July 29 states that “the 
Government is completely victorious, and that the mutineers 
have capitulated”; but information received in Paris states 
that President Celman has resigned, his place being filled by 
Dr. Pellegrini, the Vice-President. 

The German Emperor, after staying several days at Molde, 
left that place for Bergen, in spite of a rough sea, on July 24. 
The health of his Majesty is excellent. His Majesty has 
given 1000 Norwegian crowns to the poor of Bergen. On the 
26th the Emperor left Bergen in his yacht Hohenzollern, 
attended by the ironclad Irene, and arrived at Wilhelmshafen 
on the 28th,steaming through the German fleet, which had as- 
sembled towelcome him. He was to start for England on Aug. 1. 
Prince Henry of Prussia has ordered of an English builder a 
splendid sailing yacht, which his Royal Highness will keep 
at Kiel.—The eminent chemist Professor von Hofmann, of 
Berlin University, delivered the inaugural oration at the 
unveiling of the monument to Baron von Liebig at Giessen. 

The new Spanish Ambassador at Paris, the Duke de Mandas, 
presented his credentials on July 26 to President Carnot.— 
President Leroyer, of the Senate, went to Ferney on July 27 to 
inaugurate a statue of Voltaire. Several Swiss delegates were 
present, and two little girls, dressed in the costume of Alsace- 
Lorraine, presented him with bouquets covered with crape 
After eulogising Voltaire, M. Leroyer dwelt with emphasis on 
the services rendered to France by Switzerland in 1871, when 
Bourbaki’s army was driven by General Manteuffel into 
neutral territory —M. Edmond Raoul Duval, son of the late 
well-known Deputy and economist, was married on July 23, at 
the Protestant Church, Avenue de la Grande Armée, Paris, to 
Mdlle. Valentine Johnston, daughter of the wine-merchant of 
English descent at Bordeaux, M. Nathaniel Johnston, an 
ex-Deputy ; and the Vicomte de Puymaigne was married to 
Mdille. Catherine d'Harcourt, daughter of the Dowager Marquise 
d'Harcourt. and sister of the present Marquis, at St. Clotilde, 
Paris ; Marshal MacMahon, the bride's cousin, the Duc de 
Chartres and his daughter, Princess Marguerite, being present. 
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* Die, then ! she yelled ; ‘Sand may a thousand curses weigh down your souls!"’ As she said it the blade whirled into the moonlight, 
descending on the guide-rope just where it ran taut and hard over the posts. 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA 
THE PHENICIAN. 


RETOLD BY EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I well remember how, in the throes of the first great changé 

that heralded a new era in Britain, the herdsmen and serfs 

were crushed between waning Roman terrors, such as Electra 
wielded, and the growing horrors of the Northmen. 

Of these latter I 


Con tinued.) 


iw something. On one occasion when 

rm was brewing I was away down in the coast provinces 

ng wolves, and thus by chance fell in with a 

foray and a British reprisal. On that occasion the 

spoilt, and we taught the Northern ravishers a 

h, had they been more united so that such a blow 

been better felt by the whole, would have damped 

uur for along time. As it was, to rout and destroy 

r scattered parties was but like mopping up the advancing 

f those salt waves that brought them on us. 

lown there by the Kentish shore had been unmolested 

years, they } lived at their leisure, had got their 

in, had rebuilt their villages out in the open, and set 

and hammered spearheads and bosses, rings for the 

Iver and brass, and chains and furniture for their 

t flocks, and living as though 

ii s Norsemen were not—when one day the inflic- 

ime upon them 

was a gusty morning in early summer—I remember it 

and most of the men were from the villages hunting, 

way towards the coast went up to the brightening sky 

curl of smoke, followed by another and another. The 

ght was understood only too well. Line after line crept 

up in the silence of the morning over the green treetops and 
against the grey of the sea, while groups of black figur 

llagers we knew them to be) went now and then over 

of the wolds into the security of the valleys to 

ind left. As the wail went up from the huts where I 

rested, a mounted chief, his toes in the iron rings of his stirrups 

and his wolf-skins flying from his bare shoulders, came pound- 

ing through the woods with the bad news the raiders were 


* se 


f gold; shearing their 


again 


clo e be hind 

Rapid packing was a great feminine accomplishment in 
those days, and, while the women swept their children and 
more portable valuables into their cloths and disappeared into 
the forest, we sent the quickest-footed youths that were with 

us to call back the hunters, and made our first stand there 
round the huts and mounds of the old village of Caen Edron. 

And we kept its thatch and chattels inviolate, for, by this 
time, the countryside was all in arms, and, as the sea was far 
behind them, the despoilers but showed themselves on the 
fringe of the open, exchanged a javelin or two, and turned. 

Hot on their track that morning of vengeance we went 
after them; over the scrubby open ground and down through 
the tangles of oak and hazel. We pressed them back past the 
charred and smoking remnants of the villages they had burnt, 
back by the streams that still ran streaky in quiet places with 

blood, back down the red path of ruin and savagery they 
had trodden, back by the cruel finger-posts of dead women, 
back by the halting-places of the ravishers—ever drawing new 
recruits and courage till we outnumbered them by six to one— 
and thus we trampled that day on the heels of those laden 
pirates from the valley-head down to the shore. 

It was a time of vengeance, and our women and children 
crowded singing and screaming after us to kill and torture the 
wounded. Every now and then those surly spoilers turned, 
and we fled before them as the dogs fly from a big boar who 
goes to bay; but cach time we came on again, and their 
standing-places by the coverts and under the lichened rocks 
were littered with dead, and all bestrewn amid the ferns in the 
pink morning light were the glittering spoil they disgorged. 
Truly that was an hour of victory, and the Britons were 
drunk with success. They followed like starving wolves after 
a herd of deer, leaping from rock to rock, crowding every 
point of vantage, and running and yelling through the under- 
woad until surely the Northmen must have thought the place 
in possession of a legion of devils. 

But all this noise was as nothing to the frightful yell of 
savage joy which went up from us when we saw the raiders 
draw together on the shingle ridge of the beach, and knew 
instinctively by their pale, tideward faces and hesitation that 
they were trapped —the sea was out, and their ships were 
high and dry! 

Somehow, I scarcely know how it was when those men 
turned grimly and prepared to make their last stand under 
their ships, a strange silence fell upon both bands, and for a 
minute or two the long, wild rank of our warriors halted at 
the bottom of the slope, every man silent and dumb by a 
strange accord, while opposite, against the sky-line, were the 
mighty Norsemen clustered together, and looking down with 
fierce sullen brows equally silent and expectant, while the sun 
glinted on their rustling arms and tall peaked casques. 

We stood thus a minute or two, and I heard the thumpings 
of my own heart, like an echo of the low wash of the far-away 
sea—a plover piping overhead, and a raven croaking on the 
distant hills, butnotanothersound until—suddenly some British 
women who had come red-handed to a mound behind broke 
out into a wild war-song. Then the spell was loosed, and we 
were again at them, sweeping the sea-kings from the ridge 
into the tangle of long grass and sand and stunted*bushes that 
led to the shore, and there, separated, but dying stubbornly, 
powerless against our numbers, we pulled them down, and 
killed them one by one, lopping their armour from them and 
stripping their cloths, till the pleasant lichened alleys of the 
seashore wood and the green footways of the moss were 
stamped full of crimson puddles and littered with the naked 
bodies of those tawny giants. 

The last man to fall was a chief. Twice I had seen him 
hard pressed, and had lifted my javelin to slay him, but a 
touch of silly compunction had each time held my hand, and 
now he stood with his back to his ship like some fierce beautiful 
thing of the sea. His plated brass and steel cuirass was 
hacked and dinted, his white linen hung in shreds about him ; 
his arms were bare, and blood ran down them, while his long 
fair hair lifted to the salt wind that was coming in freshly 
with the tide, and the sun shone on his cold blue eyes, and 
his polished harness, and his tall and comely proportions 
standing out there against the dark side of his high-sterned 
vessel. 

But what cared the Britons for flaxen locks or the goodli- 
ness of a young Thor? He had in his hands a broken spear, 
his own sword being snapped in two; and with this weapon 
he lay about fiercely every now and then as the men edged in 
upon him. Luckless Viking! there is no retreat or rescue! 
He was bleeding heavily, and even as I watched his chin 
sank upon his chest. At once the Britons ran in upon him; 

but the life flared up again, and the gallant robber crushed in 
a pair of heads with his stave and sent the others flying back, 
still glaring upon the wide circle of his enemies with death 
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and defiance struggling for mastery in his eyes in a way 
wonderful to behold. Again and again the yellow head of the 
young Thor nodded and sank, and again and again he started 
up and scowled upon them, as ea h savage cry of joy, to see 
him thus bleeding to death, fell upon his ears. Presently he 
wavered for a moment and leaned his shoulder against the 
black side of his ship, and his lids dropped wearily; at once 
the Britons rushed, and, when I turned my face there again, 
they were hacking and stripping the armour from a mutilated 
but still quivering corpse ! 

A few such episodes as this repulse of the Northmen, 
magnified and circulated with all the lying exaggeration that 
a coward race ever wraps about its feats of arms, made the 
Britons bold, and their boldness brings me to the end of my 
chapter. 

Many a pleasant week and month did I live and enjoy all 
the best things life has to give: the master of my Roman 
mistress; the foremost spearman where the boar went to bay 
among the rocks on the hill-side; the jollic st fellow that was 
ever invited to a lordly banquet; the penniless adventurer 
whose fortune every one envied—and then fate put me by 
again, and wiped my tablets clean for another frolic epoch. 

It came about this way. The British grew more and more 
unruly as time went on, and legion after legion left us. At 
length, when the last of the Romans were down to the coast, 
about to embark, Electra made up her mind to go too—and 
with all her hoards. But in this latter particular the new 
authorities in the neighbouring town could not concur, and 
they sent two brand-new civilian senators to expostulate and 
detain her, the last representative of the old rule. Electra had 
those gentlemen stripped in the vestibule, and flogged within 
an ace of their lives, and then sent them home, bound, in a 
mean country-cart. 

All that afternoon we were busy sewing up the gold and 
bronze in bags, and by dusk a long train of mules set out for 
the coast, in charge of a score of our mercenaries, who, having 
served a long apprenticeship to cruelty and extortion, had more 
to fear from the natives than even we. Nor was it too soon. 
As the last of the convoy went into the evening darkness, 
Electra and I ascended the flat, wide roof of her home, and 
there we saw, westwards, under the stormy red of the setting 
sun, the flashing of arms and the dust-wreaths against the 
glow which hung above the bands of people moving out and 
bearing down on us in a mood one well could guess. 

Her Ladyship, having safely packed, was disdainful and 
angry. Her fine lips curled as she watched the grey column 
of citizens swarming out to the assault; but when her gaze 
wandered over the fair valleys she had ruled and bled so long, 
she was, perhaps, a little regretful and softened. 

**My good and stalwart Captain,’’ she said, coming near to 
me, ‘* yonder sun, I fear, will never rise again on a Roman 
Briton! We must obey the Fates. You know what I would 
do, had I the power, to yonder scum ; but, since we must desert 
this house to them (as I see too clearly we must), how can we 
best ensure the safety of the treasure ?”’ 

We arranged there and then, with small time for parley, 
that I should stay with a handful of her mercenaries and make 
a stand about the villa, while she, with the last of her servants, 
should go on and hurry up by every means in her power the 
slow caravan of her wealth. In truth, my mistress was as 
brave as she was overbearing, and, but for those endless shining 
bags of gold, I do believe she would have stayed and fought 
the place with me. 

As it was, she reluctantly consented to the plan, and bid 
me adieu (which I returned but coldly), and came back again 
for another kiss, and said another goodbye, and hung about 
me, and enjoined caution, and held my hands, and looked first 
into my eyes and then back into the darkness where the laden 
mules were, as much in love as a rustic maid, as anxious as 
a usurer, and torn and distracted between these contending 
feelings. 

At last she and all the women were gone, whereon with a 
lighter mind we set ourselves down to cover their retreat. 
Here must it be confessed that, for myself, I was ill at ease : 
treachery lurked within me. I had grown somewhat weary of 
her Ladyship, nor had longer a special wish to be dragged in 
her golden chains, the restless spirit chance had bred within 
moved, and I had determined to see my enamoured Vice- 
Prefect safe to her ships, and then—if I could—if I dared— 
break with her! I well knew the wild tornado of indigna- 
tion and love this would call up, and hence had not confessed 
my intentions earlier, but had been cold and distant. The 
dame, you will see presently, had been sharper in guessing 
than I supposed. 

We made such preparation as we could with the small 
time at our disposal, barricading the white facade of the villa 
and closing all approaches. Then we pulled the winter stacks 
to pieces in the yard, making two great mounds of faggots in 
front of the porch, pouring oil upon each, and stationing : 
man to fire them, by way of torches, at a given signal. My 
hope was that, as the wide Roman way ran just below the 
villa, the avengers of the Ambassadors would not think of 
passing on until they had demolished the house and us. 

Of the loyalty of the few men with me I had little fear. 
They were brave and stubborn, all their pay was on Electra’s 
mules, and the British hated them without compunction. 
There were in our little company that black evening seven 
wild Welshmen, under a shaggy-haired, blue-eyed princeling : 
Gwallon of the Bow, he called himself—fifteen swarthy Iberians, 
all teeth and scimitar—a handful of Belgic mercenaries, with 
great double-headed axes—but never a Roman among them 
all in this last stand of Roman power in Britain! 

Was J a Roman, I wondered, as I stood on the terrace 
waiting the onset of the liberated slaves? What wasI? Who 
was I? Howcame it that he who was first in repelling the 
stalwart Roman adventurers of endless years before was the 
last to lift a sword in their defence? And, more personally, 
was this night to be, as it greatly seemed, the last of all my 
wild adventures; or had fate infinite others in store for her 
bantling ? 

You will guess how I wondered and speculated as my 
golden Roman armour clanked to my gloomy stride in Electra’s 
empty corridors, and the wet fleecy clouds drifted fitfully 
across the face of a broad full moon, and a thousand things 
of love or sorrow crowded on my busy mind. 

We had not long to wait, however. In an hour the mob 
came scuffling round the bend, shouting disorderly, with 
innumerable torches borne aloft, and they set up a yell when 
they caught sight of our shining white walls silently agleam 
in the moonlight. 

There could be no parley with such a leaderless rush, and 
we attempted none. Without a thought of discipline they 
stormed the pastures and swarmed into the garden, a motley, 
angry crowd, armed with scythes and hooks and axes, and 
apparently all the town pressing on behind. 

Well, we fired our faggots, and they gleamed up fiercely to 
welcome the scullion levies to their doom. Never did you see 
such a ruddy, wild scene—such a motley parody of noble war ! 
The bright flames leapt into the tranquil sky in volcanoes of 
spark and hissing tongues, the British rushed at us between 
the fires like imps of darkness, and we met them face to face 
and slew them like the dogs they were. In a few minutes 


we were hemmed in the verandah, under whose columns we 
had some shelter, and then my brave Welshmen showed me 
how they could pull their long bows, which indeed they did in 
right good earnest, until all the trim terraces were littered with 
writhing, howling foemen. 

But again they drove us back, this time into the house, and 
there we soon had a better light to fight ly, for the sparks had 
caught the roof, and soon everything far and near was ablaze. 
Every man with me that night fought like a patrician, and 
Electra’s polished floors were slippery with blood ; her pretty 
walls, with their endless painted garlands of oak and myrtle, 
their cooing doves and tender Cupids, were horribly besm« ared 
and smudged; and her marble pillars were chipped by flying 
javelins and gashed by random axe-strokes. 

Ten times we hurled ourselves upon the invaders and 
drove them staggering backwards over the slippery pavements 
into the passages—sixteen men had fallen to my own arm 
alone, and we crammed their bodies into the doorways for 
barricade. But it would not do. ‘The sheer weight ot those 
without made the men within brave against their will. Nothing 
availed the stinging shafts of my Welshmen, the Iberian 
scimitars played hopelessly (like summer lightning in the 
glare) upon a solid wall of humanity, and the German axes 
could make no pathway through that impenctrable civilian 
tangle 

Overhead and among us the smoke curled and eddied, and 
the flames behind it made it like a hot noonday in our fight- 
ing-place. And in the wreaths of that pungent vapour, 
circling thick and yellow in the great open-roofed hall of the 
noble Roman villa, her Ladyship’s statues of fawn and satyrs 
still fluted and grinned imbecilely as though they liked the 
turmoil. Niobe wept for new griefs as the marble little ones 
at her feet were calcined before her eyes, and the Gorgon head 
wore a hundred frightful sakes of flame; the pale, proud 
Pallas Athen of the Greeks looked disdainfully on the dying 
barbarians at her feet, and Pan, himself in bronze, leercd on 
us through the reck until his lower limbs grew white hot— 
and gave way, and down he came—whereon a mighty Briton 
heaved him up by his head, and with this hissing, glowing 
flail carried destruction and confusion among us. 

It was so hot in that flaming marble battle-place that 
foreigner and Briton broke off fighting now and then to kneel 
together for a moment at the red fountain basins where the 
jets still played (for the fugitives had forgotten to turn them 
off), and quenched their thirst in hurried gasps, ere flying 
again at each other’s throats, and so wild the confusion and 
uproar, and so dense the smoke and flame, so red and slippery 
were the pavements, and so thick the dead and dying, that 
hardly one could tell which were friends and which foes. 

For an hour we kept them at bay, and then, when my arms 
ached with killing, all on a sudden the face of a man unknown 
to me, whom I never had seen before or ever since, shone in 
the gleam at my shoulder. 

**Phra, the Pheenician,’’ he said, calling me by an appel- 
lation no living man then knew, ‘‘I am bidden to get you 
hence. Come to the inner doorway—quick !”’ 

I hardly knew what he meant, but there was that about 
him which I could not but obey, so I turned and followed his 
retreating figure. 

I ran with him across the courtyard, under the white 
marble pillars all aglow, through the silent banquet-hall that 
had echoed so often to the haughty laughter of my mistress, 
and then when we reached the cool, damp outer air—like a 
wreath of mist in November, like an eddy among the dead 
leaves—my guide vanish d and left me! 

Angry and surprise !, but with no time for wonder, I 
turned back. 

Even as I did so there was a mighty crack, a groaning of 
a thousand timbers, and there before my very face, with a 
resounding roar, Electra’s lordly mansion, and all the wings, 
and buttresses, and basements, the rooms, and colonnades, and 
corridors of that splendid home of luxury and power, lurched 
forward, and heaved, and collapsed in one mighty red ruin 
that tinctured the sky from east to west, and buried alike 
in one vast, glowing hecatomb besiegers and besieged ! 

* * * . * 

It had fallen, the last stronghold of Roman authority, and 
there was nothing more to defend! I turned, and took me 
to the quict forest pathways, every nook and bend of which I 
knew. As I ran, the sweet, moist air of the evening was like 
an elixir to my heated frame ; now into the black shadows I 
plunged, and anon brushing the silver moonlight dew from 
bramble and bracken, while a thousand fancies of our stubborn 
fight danced around me. 

In a little time the road went down to a river that sparkled 
in flood under the moonbeams. Here the laden mules had 
crossed into comparative safety, and now I had to follow 
them with a single guide-rope to feel my way alone across 
the dangerous ford. I struggled through the swollen stream 
safely, though it rose high above my waist, and then who 
should loom out of the dark on the far side but Electra, 
standing alone and expectant at the brink. 

Faithful, stately matron! She was so glad to see me 
again, I was really sorry I did not love her more. I told her 
something of the fight, and she a little of the retreat. Some 
time before the long train of mules and slaves had gone on up 
the steep slowing bank, and into the coppice beyond, and now 
[and the Roman dame lingered a minute or so by the brink 
of the turgid stream to see the last flickers of her burning 
home. We were on the point of turning; indeed, Lady Electra 
seemed anxious to be gone, when, stepping out of the dark 
pathway into a patch of moonlight on the farther shore, a little 
silver casket in her duteous hands, and those dainty skirts in 
which she took so much pride muddy and soiled, appeared the 
poor little slave Numidea. 

She tripped fearfully forth from the shadows and down to 
the brink, where the water was swirling against the stones in 
an ivory and silver inlay ; and when she saw (not perceiving us 
in the shadows) that all the people had gone on and she was 
deserted to the tender mercies of the foemen behind, she dropped 
her burden, and threw up her white, clasped hands in the moon- 
light, and wailed upon us in a way that made my steel cuirass 
too small for my swelling heart. 

Surely such a pitiful sight ought to have moved any one, 
yet Electra only cursed those nimble feet under her breath, and 
from this, though I may do her heavy injustice, I have since 
feared she had planned the desertion and sent the maid back 
to be killed or taken on some false errand which for her jealous 
purpose was too quickly executed. 

That noble Roman lady pulled me by the hand, and would 
have had me leave the girl to her fate, scolding and entreating ; 
and when I angrily shook myself free, turning her wild, un- 
tutored passions into the channels of love, told me she had 
guessed my project of leaving her ‘‘ for Numidea,’’ and clung 
to me, and endeared me, and promised me ‘‘ the tallest porch 
on Palantina’’ (as I threw off my buckler and broadsword to 
be lighter in the stream) and ‘ the whitest arms for welcome 
there that ever a Roman matron spread’’ (as I pitched my 
gilded helmet into the bushes and strode down to the 
torrent), if I would but turn my back once for all upon my 
little kinswoman. 

Three times the white arms of 


that magnificent wanton 
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closed round me, and three times I wrenched them apart and 
hurled her back, three times she came anew to the struggle, 
squandering her wild, queenly love upon me, while, under tlic 
white light overhead, the tears shone in her wonderful up- 
turned eyes like very diamonds ; three times she invoked every 
deity in the hierarchy of the southern skies to witness her 
perjured love, and cursed, for my sake, all those absent youths 
who had fallen before her. Three times she knelt there on 
the black and white turf, and wrung her fair hands antl 
shook out her long thick hair, and came imploring and 
begging down to the very lapping of the water. And there I 
stood—for I too was a Southern, and could be hot and fierce 
and spoke such words as she had never heard before—abused 
and scoffed and derided her: laughed at her sorrow and 
mocked her grief, and then turned and plunged into the 
torrent. 

The ford was not long: in a minute or two I struggled out 
on the farther shore, and Numi‘dea, with a cry of pleasure and 
trustfulness, came to my dripping arms. 

The British, hot on the track, were shouting to one another 
in the dark pursuit, so the little maid was picked up securely, 
and, with her in my left arm upon my hip, her warm wrists 
about my neck, and my other hand on the guide-rope, we 
went back into the stream again. By the sacred fane of 
Vesta, it ran stronger than a mill sluice, and tugged and 
worried at my limbs like the fingers of a fury! I felt the 
pebbly gravel sifting and rolling beneath my feet, and the 
strong lift of the water, as it swirled, flying by in the moon- 
light, hissing and bubbling at my heaving chest in a way that 
frightened me—even me. At last, with my every muscle on fire 
with the strain and turmoil, and my head giddy with the 
dancing torrent all about it, I saw the farther bank loom over 
us once more, and, heaving a heavy sigh of fatigue, collected 
myself for one more crowning effort. 

Sut I had forgotten that royal harpy my mistress; and, 
even as I gathered my last strength in the swirl of the black 
water below, she sprang to the verge of the bank overhead, 
vengeance and hatred flashing in the eyes that I had left full 
of gentleness and tears, and gleaming there in her wrath, 
her white robes shining in the moonlight against the ebony 
setting of the night, and glowered down upon us. 

‘“*Down with the maid!’ she screamed, with all the 
tyrant in her voice. ‘‘ Down with her, Centurion, or you die 
together!” 

** Never! never!’’? I shouted, for my blood was boiling 
fiercelv, and I could have laughed at a hundred such as she. 
But while I shouted my heart sank, for Electra was terrible 
to behold—an incarnation of beautiful cruelty, hot, reckless 
hatred ruling the features that had never turned upon me 
before but in sweetness and lov For one minute the passion 
gathered head, and then, while I stood still in the current 
with dread of the coming deed, she snatched my own raked 
sword from the ground. ‘‘ Die, then!”’’ she yelled; ‘‘ and 
may a thousand curses weigh down your souls !’’ As she said 
it the blade whirled into the moonlight, descending on the 
guide-rope just where it ran taut and hard over the posts, 
severing it clean to the last strands with one blow of those 
effective white arms, and the next thinute the hempen cord 
was torn out of my grasp, and over and over in a drowning, 
bewildering cascade of foam we were swept away down the 
stream. 

It was the wildest swim that ever a mortal took. So 
fiercely did we spin and fly that heaven and earth seemed 
mixed together, and the white clouds overhead were not 
whiter than the sheets of foam that ran down seawards with 
us. I ama good swimmer, but who could make the bank in 
such a cauldron of angry waters? and now Numidea was on 
top, and now I. It went to my heart to hear the poor little 
Christian gasp out on ‘‘ Good St. Christopher!’’ and to feel 
the flutter of her breast against my leather jerkin, and then 
presently I did not feel it at all. Many an island of wreckage 
passed us, but none that I could lay hold on, until presently a 
mighty log came foaming down upon us, labouring through 
that torrent surf like a full-sailed ship. As it passed I threw 
an arm over a strong root, and thus, for an hour, behind that 
black midnight javelin we flew downwards, I knew not whither. 
Then it presently left the strong stream, and towing me 
towards a soft alluvial beach, just as dawn was breaking in 
the east, deposited me there, and slowly disappeared aga‘n into 
the void. 

This is all I know of Roman Britain ; this is the end of the 
chapter. 

As I reeled ashore with my burden, some friendly fisherfolk 
came forward to help, but I saw them not. Numidea was 
dead! my poor litile slave-girl—the one speck of virtue in that 
tyrant world—and I bent over her, and shut her kindly eyes, 
and spread on the sand her long wet braids, and smoothed the 
modest white gown she was so careful of, with a heart that 
was heavier than it ever felt yet in storm or battle! 

Then all my grief and exertions came upon me in a flood, 
and the last thing I remember was stooping down in the 
morning starlight to kiss the fair little maid upon that pallid 
face that looked so wan and strange amid the wild-spread 
tangles of her twisted hair. 

(To be continued.) 


A valuable collection of books relating to South Australia 
has b®en forwarded as a gift to the City Library by the Muni- 
cipality of Adelaide ; and, in return, a number of medals 
illustrating remarkable events in the past are to be sent to 
the Colonial capital. 

A novel handbook indeed is the “ Men of the Time Birth- 
day Book” (Routledge and Sons), compiled by a gentleman 
who has made the study of notabilities his specialty—Mr. 
John Fred Boyes, F.S.A. This little pocket-book serves at 
once as a birthday-record, and to remind one pleasantly enough 
of the birthdays of such eminent and popular personages as 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. Langtry, Mr. Toole, and 
Lords Lathom and Halsbury. An index adds to its value. 

By the Brighton and South Coast Railway, the availability 
of ordinary return tickets to and from the seaside, &c., will be 
extended as usual over the August Bank Holiday, and this 
will also include the special cheap Saturday to Monday tickets. 
On Saturday a fourteen-day excursion to Paris by the pic- 
turesque route vid Dieppe and Rouen will be run from London 
by both morning and evening express services. Special Saturday 
to Tuesday tickets will also be issued from London to Brighton, 
Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, and Dieppe. On Sunday and 
Monday day trips and special excursion fares will be ran to 
srighton, Worthing, Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, Tunbridge 
Wells, Lewes, Newhaven, Eastbourne, Bexhill, St. Leonards, 
and Hastings. For the Crystal Palace holiday entertainments 
on Monday, extra trains will be run to and from London as 
required by the traffic. The Brighton Company announce that 
their West-End offices—28, Regent-circus, Piccadily, and 38, 
Grand Hotel-buildings, Trafalgar-square—will remain open 
until 10 p.m. on the evenings of Friday and Saturday for 
the sale of the special cheap tickets and ordinary tickets to all 
parts of the line, at the same fares as charged at London 
Bridge and Victoria. 
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PICTURES AT THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
The simultaneous closing of the rival Salons at Paris at the 
end of June has at length enabled the Art Committee to 
carry out their original intentions, and they have now brought 
together, in the picture galleries at West Kensington, a fairly 
representative display of contemporary French art. In 
judging the specimens selected from the two Salons, it 
must be borne in mind that the committee had only a 
restricted choice: for no pictures purchased by the State are 
allowed to be displayed in foreign exhibitions ; and private 
purchasers would not allow their acquisitions to be exposed to 
the risk of the journey. Under these circumstances, the com- 
mittee have been forced to obtain characteristic works of the 
modern French school, and it may be fairly admitted that 
Realists, Impressionists, Idealists, and Romanticists are all 
more or less represented. When it comes to saying whether 
we accord praise to or find sympathy in many of ‘the forms of 
expression which the followers of these schools offer, ‘we make 
a pause. Most of their work is interesting, especially that of 
the younger men ; but it can scarcely be said to be generally 
attractive to English eyes, which are not yet accustomed to 
accept “smudginess ” as evidence of power or feeling without 
demur. Nor are we more ready to admit that the poetry of 
J. F. Millet has been transfused into his numerous followers 
and disciples. For instance, M. Ludovic Alleaumé’s “Slate 
Quarries of Angers” (5), while possessing considerable force 
and directness, is too absolutely prosaic to fascinate, and M. 
C. H. André’s * Calenche de Piana”—a sort of Corniche road 
which follows the coast-line of Corsica for some distance 
although dazzling in sunlight and colour, is wanting in the 
finer touches of an Impressionist of the calibre of M. Monet. 
Turning, however, to those whose works form a real attraction, 
our thanks are due to the committee for having obtained such 
a fair representation of the work of M. Carolus Duran, 
including the celebrated “ Entombment” (125), painted in 
1882, a religious subject strongly felt as well as powerfully 
executed; the “ Awakening” (126), a marvellous study of 
flesh, and perfect in its modelling; and the elegant portrait of 
Mdlle. Sabine Carolus Duran (124), which will rank among 
the artist’s most suecessful efforts. M. Albert Aublet— 
who well deserved the gold medal awarded to him at the 
Paris Exhibition last year —is also represented, the most 
distinctive of all his works being the clever group of women 
and children on the seashore at Trévort (28), in which the 
delicate transparent haze which overhangs sea and sands on 
a hot day is admirably conveyed. On the other hand, most 
of us will wonder upon what grounds a Grand Pri«e 
was decerned to M. Raphael Collin, if we may take 
such a terrible figure, both as regards colour and pose, as 
his “ May ” (156) to be a fair instance of the artist’s power. 
Among the other notabilities and their works may be 
mentioned M. Guillaume Dubufe’s “House of the Virgin” 
(221), very large, and somewhat too diffuse in its treatment ; 
M. Gérdme’s “ Lion on the Watch ” (272). with a fine study of 
the rocks of the Numidian Desert; M. Lefebvre’s “ Lady 
Godiva” (388), conducted through the streets by ademure nun; 
M. Luminais’s strongly conceived and executed “ Exorcism” 
(432); M. Toulmouche’s “ Odalisque Parisien” (648); and 
M. Pelouse’s masterly treatment of a gleam of sunlight in the 
rocky gorge of Avanne (506), near Besancon. All these, 
and many more whose names we have not mentioned, occupy 
achieved positions in French art; and, their work having 
been judged and rewarded by their fellow-countrymen, it is 
interesting to note how it affects foreigners. By their fruits, 
it may be said, we shall learn to know the trees better; 
and it is therefore with greater interest that we turn to 
the works of the less known, or younger, men, who are now, 
for good or for evil, exercising so much influence upon the 
taste of their countrymen. Nothing is at first sight more 
striking than the antagonism between the colourists ard the 
“ plein-airists "—a struggle which bids to become as acute as 
that between the Classicists and the Romanticists in the years 
succeeding 1830. Of the colourists, one could scarcely wish 
for a better example than is furnished by M. Heulland’s 
“ Harem” (307); but he is only one among a score of the 
younger men who strive to keep alive the traditions of 
Fromentin and Décamps. On the other hand, the “ plein- 
airists” are represented by such works as M. Armand Point's 
“The ‘lhursday Promenade” (528), school-children out for a 
walk among white cornfields and blue grass paths. Another 
school of modern French art is well represented by M. Auguste 
Zwiller’s “Interior of a Refectory” (692), a sort of general 
eating-room where workmenand women have brought their 
dinner or are having itserved tothem. Three sides of the large 
room being covered with glass, the effect of open air is almost 
intact. But M. Léon Couturier’s * Heaving Anchor” (163), an 
ironclad getting under weigh, is an even better instance of 
this bright, eager sort of painting. 

Among the other works worthy of attention may he 
mentioned M. Armand Dumaresq’s treatment of our household 
troops at the Horse Guards (11) and at St. James's Palace (12), 
M. Emile Boutigny’s clever military scenes “The Surprise” 
(88) and “His Last Sentry Duty” (89), and M. Sergent’s 
“Evening After Victory” (609). M. Darien’s two studies 
on the Breton or Normandy coast, the “ Return of the 
Shrimpers” (170, 171), and M. Flameng’s “Low Tide at 
Cancale” (248), are more than average good sea-pieces ; while 
in landscapes we have a wide choice in M. Dornois’s “ Lorraine 
Village” (213), M. Girardet’s “ Orchard in the Vallée d’Ange” 
(274), M. Lambert's “ Sarthe, near Fresnay ” (354), M. Mayan’s 
“ Evening in Provence ” (457), M. Pezant’s “ Old Luzern Fields ” 
(520), and a capital specimen of pastel work, “ The Chestnuts of 
Corbeville ” (546), by M. Pierre Prins. The figure-painters 
are not so strongly represented. Nevertheless, few will pass 
without notice such works as M. Pierre Fritel’s “ Death of 
Demosthenes ” (263), M. Guignard’s “ Returning from Church ” 
(298), M. Girardot’s “ Nomads of Morocco” (276), and M. 
Charles Lizé’s “ La Roussotte” (424). in which the clever land- 
scape plays an important part. No exhibition of modern 
French art would be complete without its ghastlinesses, of 
which we have specimens in Mdlle. Turner's “ Premeditation ’ 
(654), M. H. Fournier's “ Betrayed and Forsaken ” (255), and a 
few others of which the tale had better be unravelled in pre- 
sence of the pictures. 

We have scarcely done more than glance at a few of the 
more distinctive works in this interesting collection, the credit 
of which in great measure is due to Mr. J. R. Whitley's 
untiring zeal. He may fairly congratulate himself on the 
result of his labours ; and we hope that the English public, so 
far as it in the least cares for art, will visit this exhibition— 
not in the hope of finding everything to admire, but much to 
study and to digest. The English visitor may here realise the 
dangers to which unreasoning imitation of certain French 
artists is likely to lead the young painters of the present 
day ; and he may recognise that the truth of the old adage 
Corruptio optimi pessima is applicable, in the widest sense, to 
the art of painting. 








Colonel J. Pennycuick, Royal Engineers, has been selected 
for the appointment of Chief Engineer to the Government of 
Madras. 
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“ MIGNON.” 


To those who have read that singular ethical and wxsthetic 
romance “ Wilhelm Meister,” which Carlyle translated sixty 
years ago, commending it as the repertory of Goethe's ripest 
wisdom, no group of figures, in its long procession of typical 
characters supposed to illustrate the diverse faculties and 
sentiments of mankind, remains more attractive than the aged 
harper and his graceful companion, the sweet girl singer, the 
impersonation of lyric poetry. “Kennst da das Land,” her 
charming effusion of “ Sehnsucht,” or enraptured longing for 
the country of imaginative dreams, the idealised, visionary, 
delicious Italy of which poets used to rave so fondly, and 
which Cook's tourists are unable to find, has been set to music 
and sung with much effect by innumerable tuneful voices. 
‘The mysterious parentage and birth of the wandering maiden, 
the spell of her almost superhuman refinement of thought and 
feeling, and the interest belonging to her fate, continne to 
invest Mignon with a certain presumption of weird loveliness, 
appealing to emotional aspirations far more powerfully than 
any other personages in a generally rather dull didactic story. 
An Italian artist, Signor E. Fontana, of Milan, in the piciure 
of which we present an oleograph coloured print for our Extra 
Supplement, has delineated the figure of Mignon with a true 
conception of Goethe's ideal of feminine youthful inspiration. 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Seaworthy ladies and gentlemen—it is an enviable natural 
privilege, which more than doubles the opportunities and 
faculties of enjoyment in foreign travel—may thank the 
Steam-yacht Victoria Company (Limited), whose offices are at 
Carlton Chambers, 4, Regent-street, for grand holiday trips, 
both north and south, to visit the most interesting places on 
the shores of Europe and the Levant. ‘The Victoria. a fine 
vessel of 1804 tons register, with engines of 1500-horse 
power, having a speed of 14} knots an hour, comfortably 
and elegantly furnished, carrying no mails or cargo, 
sails under command of Captain R. D. Lunham, from 
Tilbury Dock, on wisely arranged voyages of pleasure, 
differing in length and direction according to the scason and 
time of the year. In June and July she conveyed a large 
party of summer passengers to the Fjords of Norway; on 
August 16 she starts for the Baltic, visiting Christiania, 
Gothenburg, Stockholm, Copenhagen, and St. Petersburg ; 
and in the autumn she promises another thirty days’ cruise to 
Madeira, the Canary Islands, and the Azores, those sunny isles 
of the Atlantic which steam navigation has brought within easy 
reach of English people dreading the approach of winter. Bat 
her earlier voyages, beginning this year on February 8, were 
designed for a leisurely cruise of nearly two months (fifty- 
eight days) along the classic shores of the Mediterranean to 
Greece, Egypt. Syria and the Holy Land, Constantinople, and 
Asia Minor. Our Special Artist, Mr. W. Douglas Almond, who 
accompanied the first cruise last spring, furnished us with a 
series of sketches, which we have now space to give in the 
pages of this Journal. We commence with those taken by 
him at Gibraltar, the noble British fortress at the gateway of 
the Mediterranean, visited on February 14, and at Naples, four 
or five days afterwards, following the convenient sea route 
already made familiar to travellers by the Orient Line to the 
Suez Canal. 

Gibraltar is a place unique in position and character, 
touched with Spanish and Moorish associations, but the crea- 
tion of British military and naval power within two centuries 
past—a natural and artificial stronghold of modern warlike 
force, one most imposing in aspect, impregnable to assault 
while properly defended, with a harbour not the best in the 
world, and probably not affording perfect security for ships 
against hostile artillery placed on the opposite Spanish shore 
of the bay of Algesiras, but sufficient for the shelter of a 
sritish fleet under ordinary circumstances. ‘The fortress 
itself does not absolutely command the entrance to the 
Mediterranean ; but the harbour, so long as it is safe, enables a 
superior naval force to do so ; and the garrison, usually of five 
or six thousand troops, serves, like that of Malta, to maintain 
the links of military transport between England and the East. 
Our Artist, instead of delineating the majestic view of the 
mighty Rock, or examining the wonderful galleries cut in its 
face, and the tremendous batteries with which it is armed, 
found employment, during his sojourn of a few hours, in the 
old streets of the small town, filled with a curious mixture 
of strange folk—Spaniards, Moors, Jews, Maltese, Algerines, 
North African negroes, and other races, half European, half 
Oriental, busily occupied in petty retail trade. The Spanish 
countrywomen, daily coming into the town for the sale of 
their poultry and eggs and other rustic produce, are con- 
spicuous in the market scene. They leave the town in the 
evening, for their homes in the neighbourhood, the gates being 
closed at night. Everybody has to obey the signal-gun fired 
at sunset; and after nine o'clock, when the soldiers are in 
barracks, Gibraltar is a very quiet place. 

A great contrast is afforded by the ceaseless vivacity, not 
eminently industrial or commercial, of the immense and 
crowded populace of Naples, the largest and liveliest of Italian 
cities. If the shores and isles of its superb bay are justly 
renowned for beauty and varied interest, overlooked by the 
solemn presence of Vesuvius, and haunted by warning 
reminiscences of Pompeii and Herculaneum, to the south, and 
by recollections of Baiz, and other seats of Roman luxury, on 
the northern promontory, Naples itself, with all its derelictions 
of social propriety, and the laziness and poverty of the lower 
classes, is a rollicking, lounging, merry-making city of people 
always to the fore, chattering, singing, shouting, car-driving, 
running about for nothing, or buying and selling for halfpence, 
cooking, eating and drinking, sleeping, dressing, as much as 
possible, in the open air. The Sketch of a scene of family 
life, where a young woman’s hair is arranged by her sister's 
hands in full view of the street, while a mother suckles her 
babe, and the father sits telling a story, at the door of the 
milk-shop, isa characteristic bit of Neapolitan manners aniong 
the “popolo minuto” ; but those Irish of Italy have their 
good qualities, and will not fail, in due time, to gain a higher 
standard of civilisation. 


The Police Committee of the City Corporation have decided 
to recommend an increase averaging between 3s. and 4s. per 
week in the pay of the City Police. 

Earl Granville, on July 24, at the Mansion House, presented 
the certificates, scholarships, and prizes gained by students in 
the first examination instituted by the London Chamber of 
Commerce under their new scheme for commercial education. 
His Lordship and Sir John Lubbock, who presided, urged the 
importance of developing this branch of educational training. 

The exhibition of the works submitted for the National 
Art Competition, 1890, by the Schools of Art throughout the 
kingdom is open to the public, and will remain open until the 
end of August. The works are on view in the Enamels 
Gallery of the South Kensington Museum. The free days are 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, when the Museum is open 
from 10 a.m, to 10 p.m. 
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account of its laws, customs, institutions, 
and domestic life; and for’ an estimate of the national 
influence upon the state of the world in general. Collectively, 
we regard these books as more valuable than the most 
ambitious “ Universal History,” or “ General History,” of an 
encyclopedic scope, that has ever been attempted. They are 
much more interesting and agreeable to read; each of them 
leaves a distinct and vivid impression of its subject; and the 
facility with which these separate biographies of nations, if 
the phrase be permitted, agree to take hands with one another, 
in the student's recollection, forming an harmonious concert of 
authentic knowledge, isa delightful test of their veracity. Mr. 
W. D. Morrison's treatise on the condition of the Jews, both in 
Palestine and in all the countries—at least, all the cities— 
that were Hellenised by Macedonian rule, or by Greek com- 
mercial and social intercourse, on the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, and that were subsequently comprised in 
the Roman Empire, is one of the best of this series. It 
is especially commendable for the strict impartiality with 
which, as an historical inquirer, though he is evidently 
favourable to the claims of Christianity, he sets forth the 
actual position of Judaism, as an established — religion 
at the time of Jesus Christ, with the ecclesiastical class 
interests then existing, the theological sects and schools, with 
their political associations, and with the popular expectations 
of temporal deliverance by a predicted Messiah. It is impos- 
sible to understand the narrative books of the New Testament 
without an exact knowledge of all these circumstances, beyond 
what is to be found in the Bible: for there is a vast gap of 
Jewish nationa] history, with an immense undergrowth of 
traditions and prodigious changes of opinion, between the 
latest of the old prophets, even those subsequent to the 
re-settlement of Judea after the Babylonian captivity, and 
the birth of Christ. Some acquaintance with the ideas, per- 
haps of Persian origin, that accrued during the sojourn of the 
Jews on the Euphrates, and with the Pythagorean teachings 
of the Greeks under the Macedonian rule, is obviously needful 
for comprehending the Apocrypha, from which, and from the 
history of Josephus, our account of those times is derived. 
Approaching nearer to the period of the Gospel narratives, 
it becomes equally necessary to have precise information of the 
manner in which the Jews were affected by the Roman 
administration, carefully distinguishing the condition of 
Galilee and other provinces, left under the government of the 
Herodian Kings or tetrarchs, from that of Judea, ruled by a 
procurator like Pontius Pilate. This portion of the history, 
from the conquest by Pompey and the submission to Julius 
Cesar to the latest record of St. Paul’s labours—a period of 
about one hundred years—is indispensable to be studied for the 
explanation of the New Testament; and the life of Christ, 
and the lives of His Apostles, abound in circumstances that 
are unintelligible without learning the relations between 
Roman Imperial control and those institutions of hierarchical 
and municipal self-government, notably the Sanhedrim of 
Jerusalem, which remained in force. There is an abundance 
of such learning in the works of Archdeacon Farrar and Dr. 
Edersheim and other well-known authors ; but in this volume 
it is presented without an evangelical commentary, allowing 
the reader to apply it for himself to the investigation of the 
sacred history. It is well, in any case, to observe the aristo- 
cratic character of the office of High Priest, an hereditary 
privilege of certain families, and its lucrative enjoyment ; the 
vast religious, judicial, and social authority of the Scribes, at 
once the clergy and lawyers of the nation ; and the opposed 
doctrines of the Pharisees and Sadducees, with their different 
attitudetowards the foreign masters of the country. These topics 
areclearly explained by Mr. Morrison, whoalso traces, with mani- 
fest disapprobation, the rise and increase of the fanatical party 
of Zealots, frequently breaking out in fierce but abortive insur- 
rections against Rome, bringing on the terrible siege of Jeru- 
salem by Titus in A.p. 70, and finally its complete destruction 
in the reign of Hadrian, in A.p. 135. A less painful history is 
that of the widespread Jewish emigrant communities, usually 
mercantile or industrial, who throve for several generations 
in Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Thrace, and Greece, at 
Alexandria and Cyrene, and at Rome itself. and in several 
countries of Europe. These Jews of “the Dispersion,” in the 
aggregate far outnumbering the Jews left in Palestine, were 
not harshly treated under the Roman Empire; and their con- 
dition is of great interest to the reader of the Acts of the 
Apostles and of St. Paul's Epistles. Mr. Morrison's book can 
safely be recommended as a trustworthy compendium of the 
requisite knowledge on this subject: it is,in every way, a 
good work of its kind. 


Newspaper Reporting, in Olden Time and To-day. By John 


Pendleton. (Elliott Stock : The Book-Lover's Library.)—The 
methods of skill by which public services, so familiar in their 
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results as those of every-day journalism, are habitually per- 
formed have beer iy to excite popular One of 
these is the ordinary rformance of reporting for London and 
country ’ modest and useful branch of literary 

irk entruster a class of men, necessarily intelligent and 
n general character for integrity and 
fidelity, in every part of the United Kingdom, will bear com- 
parison with that of the most dignified professions. Mr. 
Pendleton, an experienced practitioner of this work at Man- 
chester, and author of a‘ History of Derbyshire,” has com- 
| volume here added to the “ Book-Lover's 
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Acta Diurna,” the occasional employment of note-takers by 
Cicero for important debates in the Senate, and the Venetian 
gazettes of the sixteenth century, imitated in London at the 
At was in 1622 that Nathaniel 
printed newspaper, and 
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time of the Spanish Armada, 
Butter issued the first regular weekly 
the first daily urted in 1702; but Parliamentary report- 
institution, began in 1736 with that now vener- 
Vagazine. An account of 
devices, for some years, to elude 
the prohibition of which was regarded by 
the two Houses as an injurious breach of privilege, of course 
finds its due place in Mr. Pendleton’s historical chapters, but 
vill not be new to most of his readers. ‘The next chapter, as 

ght be expected, contains many personal anecdotes of “ the 

ulery” from 1769, when the Morning Chronicle was estab- 

hed, with “ Memory Woodfall,” taking no notes, to listen to 
the longestdebates and carry them away in his head, till under 
the editorship of James Perry, in 1792, that journal adopted 
the system of a corps of shorthand or other reporters, taking 
notes by turn, and re tiring with their successive portions. We 
have kuown, personally, in old days, several good “ memory 
reporters,’ who could almost equal the feats of Woodfall ; 
and some of the ablest reporters of statements and arguments, 
of the logical substance of speeches, in the essential phrases 
of the speaker, have been men who did not use shorthand, and 
seldom any other abbreviated writing. Much can be done in 
this way by a trained intellect, closely following the combin- 
ations of spoken thoughts, and welding together, in compact 
summary sentences, precisely the original words that properly 
expressed what the speaker meant, while rejecting all the 
verbiage of oral indulgence. ‘There is no better mental 
exercise for the education of a youth “with brains”; its best 
models are furnished by Thucydides and Tacitus ; and with 
such practice, which is so good an instrument of intel- 
lectual training, it is no wonder that reporters of the 
fine old school, fifty or seventy years ago, became great 
lawyers, rising to the Bench of Judges, or eminent historians, 
or literary critics and essayists, who left a stamp of power 
on their age. We do not consider that the modern system of 
relying on mere manual dexterity in phonography—though it 
is a beautiful and useful art—with the unintellectual result 
of sheer verbatim reporting, a necessary but servile occupa- 
tion—is likely to train men of that order of ability ; but some 
compensation may now be found in the ample opportunities 
for descriptive and narrative work, vastly improved within 
twenty or thirty years past. Mr. Pendleton does well, how- 
ever, to magnify his office ; and we could only wish that he 
had spared the repetition of some ancient professional jokes, 
amusing blunders of careless and ignorant reporters, or droll 
examples of personal impudence, which have often been told 
before. How often, for instance, have we heard of the fictitious 
enlogy of the virtues of “the Irish potato,” which Peter Finnerty 
put into the mouth of Mr. Wilberforce ; and of Mark Supple 
calling for “ A song from Mr. Speaker”! Such freaks ought 
now to be forgotten. The modern system of combined report- 
ing for Parliamentary debates and for great public meetings 
is correctly described. Full justice is also done to the varied 
avocations of the newspaper reporters in leading provincial 
towns and districts, with their wide experiences of social busi- 
ness, of the habits of different classes, and of scenes of adven- 
ture and disaster, far beyond those of ordinary metropolitan 
reporters. Mr. Pendleton’s treatise would be sufficiently con- 
clusive if he would endeavour to estimate the standard of 
excellence in reporting speeches and debates with reference to 
a more intellectual method than the verbatim reproduction of 
superfluous language. 
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Blossom- Land, and Fallen Leaves. By Clement Scott. 
(Hutchinson and Co.)—To the hardworking Londoner, or any 
other townsman, who can find a mental solace for daily long 
hours of toil at the desk, and for the fatiguing sights and 
noises of the streets, in fancied visions of rural leisure, with 
the liberty of wandering or loitering at his own sweet will, 
this volume is an acceptable gift. Its author, known and 
esteemed among the ablest contributors to dramatic criticism 
and to graceful and sympathetic periodical literature, has 
collected, with ample justification in their abiding interest for 
the general reader, some thirty charming papers, in some 
measure descriptive of his favourite places of holiday repose, 
but largely consisting of personal moods, accidental impres- 
sions, and the veins of fresh thought and wholesome feeling 
opened in a genial mind at welcome times of leisure. This is 
the region that he calls his “ Blossom-Land "—a livelier and 
happier name than that of “ Poppy-Land,” where he retired, 
erewhile, mainly to sleep, or to rest from much thinking, when 
he was overwearied—and its geographical locality extends far 
and wide, in some of the pleasantest quiet parts of England, 
in fair and fruitful Kent, along the east coast, and round by 
Cromer ; also in Normandy, in the Channel Islands, on the 
banks of the Seine, in Rhineland, in Switzerland, over 
some Alpine passes, and on the shores of Italian lakes. 
There is no unnecessary topographical account, in any 
instance, of what many persons know as tourists, or 
what anybody can learn from a guide-book; no elaborate 
pictures of landscape scenery, but an expression of 
the mental sensations that were felt and of the reflections 
inspired by solitary visits to those places. Mr. Clement 
Scott's reminiscences have therefore more originality than is 
usually characteristic of this kind of writings ; and his per- 
sonal individuality, recommended by much thoughtfulness and 
generous sentiment, with many touches of refined humour and 
some of genuine tenderness, so fully pervades this agreeable 
book that the excellent portrait of its author, which appears 
in the frontispiece, seems a natural companion of such frank 
self-revelations. Not that these are tinged with egotism in 
the slightest degree. The discursive essayist has always been 
privileged to relate so much of his own experiences as may 
serve to illustrate what is common to mankind; and this 
writer, in telling us what he likes, and how much he enjoys it, 
and how it reminds him, perhaps, of some incidents of his 
childhood or youth—the book is dedic t2d to his mother—never 
exceeds the due limit of an appeal to the ordinary range of 
human sympathies and tastes. The variety of topics described 
and discussed in these papers will afford something of par- 
ticnlar interest to every reader. Besides the reccliections of 
many a delightful sojourn or journey where one hopes to 
escape from worldly cares and troubles, there are sketches 
of the fashionable watering-places on the Continent, and of 
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homely farm-houses in England ; of meadows, corn-fields, parks, 
and gardens; of some former gambling establishments; of 
the spectacle of a bull-fight at Madrid; of a Shakspeare 
festival at Stratford-on-Avon; and of the flower-market in 
Covent-garden. Mr. Clement Scott has the touch that adorns 
every subject comprised in this miscellany ; and his “ Fallen 
Leaves ” were well worth picking up in the present collective 
edition, 

By George Eyre-Todd. (W. 


Although most of these papers 
may be 


Sketchbook of the North. 
Hodge and Co., Glasgow.) 
have appeared in the J//ustrated London News, we 
allowed, on receiving them, with some others, collected in a 
shilling volume and issued by a Glasgow publisier, to render 
critical justice to an author whose contributions to our own 
pages have been much esteemed. They contain some of the 
most beautiful prose writing, of the idyllic kind, that has 
lately been applied to the description of Scottish rural scenery, 
of mountain and moorland, forest, loch, and river, of the life 
and manners of the peasantry, Highland and Lowland, and of 
places hallowed by legendary, poetic, or historical traditions. 
Mr. Eyre-Todd is almost a Scottish Richard Jefferies in his 
loving contemplation of the aspects of nature, in the quiet 
studiousness of his observation of the features of alandscape, and 
in the harmoniousness of style and tone pervading his finished 
pictures. He combines, with an eye to the broadest and the 
minutest facts of natural history, the shaping of the hills, the 
forms and motions of clouds, the effects of shadow and 
sunlight, the flowing of waters, the growth of trees and herbs, 
the habits of birds and beasts—a cordial sympathy with 
human joys and sorrows, and a fine imaginative conception 
of the romantic deeds and adventures which give literary 
interest to many sequestered parts of North Britain. In 
treating of these, he does not often quote the familiar 
verses of Scott or Burns or any other familiar great 
author, but gives us a complete fresh version of the 
original story, or at least a freely conceived paraphrase, 
not true in purport and spirit than impressive to 
the reader’s fancy. The march of a Roman army on the 
road between the ‘'yne and the Tweed, the fortunes of powerful 
Border chiefs, such as those of the Douglas race, under the 
Scottish Kings, the wars of the Bruce, the troublous reigns of 
the Stuarts, Queen Mary’s fall and flight; the assassination 
of the Regent Murray at Linlithgow, associated, as in Scott’s 
poem, with Hamilton’s sudden appearance at the hunting- 
party in Cadzow Forest; the plots of Argyle, the battles of 
Montrose, the struggles of the Covenanters, the Jacobite 
rebellions, the crushing defeat of Culloden, are not here 
narrated, but forcibly suggested as proper reminiscences 
arising in the instructed mind from visits to historic 
scenes. There is not a word too much of these and 
similar topics ; the idyllic feeling of tranquil present content 
with the sights and sounds of rural nature, or with the grander 
views of the Highland region, is never disturbed. We are 
conducted also to the reputed localities of actions less 
authentic—to the blasted heath near Cawdor, where Macbeth 
met the witches, and to Alloway Kirk, near Ayr, where a 
merrier company of witches danced in the lurking presence of 
sly Tam o’ Shanter. Salmon-fishing and other Highland 
sports find place among the contents of this charming little 
book of Scottish sketches, which ought to be in the pocket of 
every passenger travelling north from King’s-cross or Euston 
when the August holidays begin. 


less 


MARKHAR-SHOOTING IN CASHMERE. 
The “markhar,” or wild mountain goat, of the Western 
Himalayas, is one of the animals most difficult for the hunts- 
man to stalk. Unlike the ibex, he starts off at the first shot ; 
and, unless he has been severely wounded, is not likely to be 

Captain B. R. James, of the 2nd Battalion East 
Surrey Regiment, who in the summer of 1887, with two 
brother officers, having six months’ leave from Allahabad, 
enjoyed a sporting tour in Cashmere, reached Srinagar on 
April 23, and went after markhar on the Kajnag range, to 
the north of the river Jhelum. His experiences, partly illus- 
trated in the Sketches we have engraved, are thus related in 
some extracts from his shooting diary :— 

* From April 26 to May 6 I saw a markhar now and again, 
but never fired off my rifle, except at a brown bear, who came 
close to my tent one morning when I was at breakfast. On 
May 6, at 4.30 am., I started with Wali Mohammed, my 
shikaree, and one coolie carrying some food, and the felt bag I 
always took for sleeping in, if I could not get back at night. 
I made for the head of the Lachipoora nullah—it was a hard 
climb—and there were some bad places, in one of which I 
slipped, and only pulled up at the root of a tree, about ten 
yards lowerdown. Arrived at the head of the nullah, we saw 
nothing, but in the evening made out a markhar, on a point of 
rock, standing out from a steep khud, about six hundred yards 
off. After a long round we got above him, and looking over a 
rock, with the shikaree holding on to me to prevent my going 
over, I saw the markhar still in the same place. It was an 
awkward shot, straight down ; but I fired, and saw him half 
jump, half fall, off the point of the rock. After another long 
climb, we found him, with his horns smashed to pieces, about 
800 ft. below where he had fallen from. It was too late to get 
back, so I slept in my felt bag, and got home to camp and to 
an easy day with a novel next morning. I got one more 
markhar, not a good one, for the district is nearly shot out, 
and picked up a splendid head, with horns nearly forty inches 
long, while looking about near my tent one morning. On 
May 20 I started for Baugns for bears, of which I bagged five, 
and on July 4 set off for Baltistan, to look for ibex in the 
Shigar nullahs.” 


seen again. 


The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress received at luncheon 
at the Mansion House, on July 24, a number of French Senators 
and Deputies who are now visiting London in connection with 
the Inter-Parliamentary Arbitration Congress. 

Lord Euston, Deputy Grand Master of Mark Masons of 
England, presided at Freemasons’ Tavern. at the twenty-second 
anniversary festival of the Benevolent Fund attached to the 
Grand Lodge of Mark Master Masons. A company of 220 
ladies and brethren supported his Lordship, and the total 
amount of the contributions announced was £2354. 

The formal reception of the newly granted charter of 
incorporation was the occasion of much rejoicing at Richmond. 
The town was generally decorated ; and the event was cele- 
brated by a largely attended féte in the Old Deer Park and by 
a public dinner at the Star and Garter Hotel, under the pre- 
sidency of Sir E. Hertslet, C.B., the provisional Mayor. In 
the evening there were illuminations and fireworks. 

The distribution of prizes to the successful students in the 
Royal Indian Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill was made 
by Viscount Cross. The principal, Sir A. Taylor, in his report, 
remarked that during the year an important advance had 
been made by the introduction of forestry. Hitherto the 
students had had to visit the forests of Germany and France; 
now eight hundred acres of land had been purchased near 
the college, upon which practical operations would be carried on. 
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MARKHAR-SHOOTING IN THE KAJNAG MOUNTAINS OF CASHMERE. 
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A THRILLING ROMA 


FROM THE PICTURE BY J. WODZINSKI, 
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LOOKING OUT FOR PAPA, 
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TO THE SEA-COAST. 
WwW y to-morrow or will it be wet Will the rain 
de ] ly! or will the day be bright and warm with 
unsh is @ summer day onght to be Dry or wet, how- 
ever, really does not matter so very much: the great thing is 
at } s have begun, and that now fora long eight 
veeks é not ut swimming and boating and 
gin then of all const places, by the sunny 
8 h shor For 1 back have not exact calendars 
| } t ust pages of Euclids and French grammars, 
careft nd eagerly blackened out each morning, 
28 wily, ! ted away. Have not the 
‘ i 8 ne irksomely through, the popular dis- 


r higher and h ay at the necessity of still 


{ p gher each day 
I ! gO attention to miserable Greek and Latin when 
ey vas full of the great things to be done in the 
} \ And on actually the last day, when, with the 
gu i blazing gloriously on the streets and playground 
‘ he irksome sof lessons had become quite too great 
I e, did not the popularity of old Beaton the Rector 
{ m 2 ny explosion point at a bound, when, in the 
Lat ‘ he said that, as it was the final day of the session, 
} for notl further than the translation of the 
lines he had written on the blackboard? and the dux stood up 
strue the ancient } lay verses :— 
Libro " 


throats and thunder of heels there was when 


the f old fellow wished the class, lastly, a happy holiday and 
a hearty good-bye 
Then there was the hurrying home in twos and threes 


through the sunny streets, with their hot asphalt smell—all 
eager y It was difficult to realise 
that the long-looked-for day had come at last. Something 
properly to mark the occasion, and for 
Algebra was solemnly 

a sewer-grating in the pavement. It is 
the way with all nations: a great event has to be made to 
bite the taste by a shedding of blood ; among civilised peoples, 
by the building of an institute. 


1e88 to begin the glorious time! 


this 


Immoilated 


done 


must be 


purpose a certain much-hated 


through 


At home, the important occurrence somehow did not seem 
to have made such a great difference after all. Household 
affairs seemed to go on in commonplace fashion much as 
usual. This was disappointing. It would be difficult to say 


what the difference should have been ; but the absence of all 
difference was a little chilling. It is always unpleasant to dis- 
cover that the world sees things through other eyes than those 
of ourenthusiasm. To be sure, the family boxes lay packed and 
piled in the hall, ready for the departure of the morrow ; but 
family matters otherwise went on very much as before. The 
worst of it was that, in eager anticipation, all preparations 
had been made days in advance. The canvas canoe, which had 
taken months of delightful work and planning to construct, had 
been duly packed ; the fishing-lines and hooks, prepared with 
eager care so long ago, were stowed away somewhere in the 
family luggage. There was nothing at all to do; and, with 
the holidays begun, the doing of something seemed a natural 
necessity. 

The morrow, however, would make things all right. Then 
the actual start for the sea-coast would be made ; the common 
round of town life would be left behind. The woods and the 
waters would be at our pleasure, and expectation would begin 
to be fulfilled. The morrow !—it is always “The morrow !” 

That was the night before. In the morning how early one 
awaked ! how easy it was togetup! Joyous on the way through 
the streets to the station was the rattling of the family cab ; 
and the sunny corner of the compartment, as the train ran by 
reedy river and sylvan parkland, a place of delighted dream- 
ings. Hardly more joyous, when the blue waters of the firth 
at last lay flashing and living below, were of old the longing 
soldiers of Cyrus, who, coming in sight of the Euxine, shouted, 
“The sea! the sea! There in sight were the gay firth 
steamers with their red funnels and white following tracks of 
foam; yonder was a heavy ocean packet heading steadily 
away tothe south. Here and there gleamed the white sails 
of yachts, objects of envy and of firm ambition ; and, with 
much fuss and effort, a tug or two could be seen churning up 
the water in front of home-bound sailing-ships of romantic 
interest. Best of all, far down the firth in the sunny distance 
rose the peaks of the matchless island known so well—the 
island where so many holiday summers were already to be 
remembered, where such endless days of delight were about 
to be begun. There the trout-burns would be brawling now 
in the glens, and the tide would be glittering up at the old 
favourite bathing-place on the yellow sand of the bay. Why 
were the porters so long in bringing the luggage from the 
train down to the steamer? Why were the movements of 
things altogether so ordinary and leisurely, when all was 
eagerness to be off, to be once more amid those glens, putting 
into practice the dreams and plans of expectant months bygone? 

And at last the bay, the mountains, the opal smoke trail- 
ing up against the hillside from the clachan in the corrie, the 
white road winding above the shore, the coal-lugger stranded 
in the little burnmouth harbour, the rush of the waves along 
the weedy rocks as the steamer slowed up to the pier—all the 
charmed sights and sounds were within reach; the actual, 
practical holidays were about to begin. The very smell of 
the tar on the pier was a delight to nostrils keen with memory. 
And yonder—yes, yonder—busy with swab and baling-can 
among his boats on the beach, was Bob McKelvie himself, the 
teller of sly shore stories, the retailer of innumerable jokes. 

Does reality ever actually come up to the anticipation of 
it? Does the taste of long-looked-for pleasure ever equal its 
“tang” in the imagination beforehand? The mind, afterall, is 
a finer instrument than the senses. It has the advantage, 
besides, of itself supplying the background of circumstances 
to its picture, and in its service it has a lens to focus and con- 
centrate effects. The boy dreams of his holiday, and maps it 
out all in sunshine, with the tide at swimming-place. The 
youth dreams of success, and foresees nothing of the shadow 
of sobering regrets. The aged dream——. Meanwhile, let us 
take life with good heart, even if we do taste our sweetest in 
dreams. Who shall say that this, the inner, is not the real 
life? At any rate, unlike mere outer enjoyment, hope, antici- 
pation is within the power of every man, and, if only in such 
a way, 

Is it a little thing 
To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have done? 


How swiftly the holidays fled, especially towards the end 
of them! and in the last days what arrangements, what 
improved plans of enjoyment were formed for the holidays 
next year! Alas! never again were the circumstances quite 
the same. Before next year poor Bob McKelvie was drowned— 
capsized in a sailing-race in the bay ; and of the little group 
who on wet days used to crowd his box among oars and fishing- 
lines on the beach, and listen to his inimitable stories, never 
quite the same number gathered there again. G. E.-T. 
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BOROUGH OF BOLTON. 


Lancashire—called 


NEW SEAL OF THE 
The Municipal Corporation of Bolton, in 
* Bolton-le-Moors” in the old Norman-French, * Bolton-super- 
Moras” in the quaint, mongrel Latin of legal and official 
documents, and “ Bolton o’ th’ Mores” in vernacular speech— 
have recently provided that borough with a new Common Seal, 
a Mayor's Seal, and a Town Clerk’s Seal. ‘These display the 
true armorial bearings of the borough, lately ascertained by a 
learned investigation, marshalled by Sir Albert Woods, Garter 
King of Arms, and finally registered this year at the Royal 
College of Arms. The task of investigation was voluntarily 
undertaken by a public-spirited townsman, formerly a member 
of the Corporation—namely, Captain Ottley Perry, of the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Lancashire Regiment, author 
of that unique manual of military distinctions, “ Rank, Badges, 
and Dates.” Ina pamphlet of curious local and antiquarian 
lore, reprinted from the Jto/ton Daily Chronicle, this gentle- 
man has methodically arranged a large collection of facts, 
some of which have much historical interest. 

Bolton, now a great manufacturing town, with a population 
of 120,000, was one of the manors given to Roger de Poictou by 
William the Conqueror, afterwards forfeited by that nobleman 
as a conspirator against Henry I., and granted to Ranulf, Earl 
of Chester. It had in Saxon times been included, with all the 
territory between the Mersey and the Ribble, in the ancient 
kingdom of Me rcia, to which ( heshire also belonged, not less 
than Staffordshire and the other West Midland shires. For 
Lancashire, or the county of Lancaster, did not exist until the 
twelfth century, when it was formed by joining the lands 
between the Mersey and Ribble with those to the north around 
the town of Lancaster, which had previously been reckoned in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. The ancient capital of Mercia 
had been Coventry, in Warwickshire ; and that city remained 
the most important town of the Midlands in the early Planta- 
genet reigns. Edward III. fortified Coventry with walls and 
towers ; several Parliaments were held there. The Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield was the ecclesiastical ruler of a diocese 
almost coextensive with Mercia until the sixteenth century, 
when the diocese of Chester was created. Hence the old 
association of Bolton with Coventry ; and there was prob- 
ably a trading connection, as the Coventry manufactures— 
woollen cloth and “caps”—were the same with those of 
Bolton, where an industrial colony from the former city may 
have been established. We do not know the origin of the 
elephant in the armorial shield of the city of Coventry; but 
the figure of that animal, with a castle in gold on its back, 
was borrowed for the crest of Bolton, at the beginning of this 
century. The elephant stands on the rough ground of a moor. 
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On the front of the castle is a Lancastrian red rose, “ barbed 
and seeded,” in memory of the creation of the county of 
Coventry by Henry VI., and the saddle-cloth is charged with 
a gold mitre, to commemorate the old diocese of Coventry. 

Bolton, indeed, was a seat of the woollen cloth trade in the 
twelfth century, and became a market town in 1252. This 
town received skilful Flemish emigrants in the time of 
Edward IIL. probably forwarded from Coventry ; again in 
the reign of Elizabeth; and, at a later period, some of the 
French Huguenots, and Germans from the Palatinate, came 
to Bolton. In the latter part of the eighteenth century 
Bolton shared with other towns of Lancashire the rise 
of the modern cotton manufacture. Its ingenious inventors 
of improved spinning machinery vied with those of Bury, 
Blackburn, and Preston. Arkwright, though not born 
at Bolton, was a barber in that town; and Crompton. who 
contrived the “mule,” combining the inventions of Highs, 
Hargreaves, and Arkwright, was a Bolton man ; his statue has 
been erected there. In the devices henceforth borne on the 
shield of the Borough Corporation, as shown by our IIlustra- 
tion, are a golden shuttle and a golden spindle, to celebrate 
the weaving manufacture and the invention of the spinning- 
mule, peaceful successors of the arrow, which is also herein 
represented, to commemorate the notable skill and valour of 
3olton men as archers. They fought at the battle of Agin- 
court, under their Captain, Sir Bertine Entwistle, a Viscount 
in France, but a native of Bolton ; probably also in the Wars 
of the Roses and at Flodden. Captain Perry, who is a zealous 
advocate of thorough military instruction for the Volunteers, 
and one of the most accomplished officers of that force, seems 
to think with the Prince of Wales, in his speech the other 
day at Bisley, that our modern riflemen ought to bé reminded 
of the ancient dexterity of English bowmen. 

The new Borough Seal, which supersedes that very defective 
and erroneous One hitherto used—the town having had a 
Municipal Corporation since 1838—requires no further descrip- 
tion ; but it will be observed that the Rose of Lancaster is 
again introduced in the lower part of the shield. The motto, 
“Supera moras,” is one of those quaint old Latin puns not 
uncommon in heraldry. Ainsworth, a Bolton scholar, in his 
famous dictionary, has not taught us that it can properly 
mean “on the moors,” but that it may safely be construed, 
“ Overcome delays or hindrances” ; and this is what Bolton 
men have been accustomed todo. His Worship the Mayor, 
Alderman John Barrett, and the Town Clerk, Mr. R. G. Hinnett, 
are now in possession of the beartiful new seals, made by 
Messrs. T. R. Sachs and-Sons, goldsmiths, of London. 





The Duke of Newcastle's estate of Worksop Manor was 
offered by auction at Sheffield, on July 24, by Sir J. Whittaker 
Ellis, M.P. ; and the lots offered, except four, were sold, the 
amount realised being £106,020. 

Mr. Carnegie, the American millionaire, who is at present 
residing at Cluny Castle, has offered to give £10,000 for the 
purpose of building a free public library at Ayr, provided the 
town agrees to adopt the Free Libraries Act. The Town 
Council approve of the adoption of the Act. 
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KEEPER’S SOLITUDE. 

In some parts of England—happily, they are in a minority, 
but they exist—the woodland glows in the fulness of the 
summer sunshine; but the sights and sounds which delight 
the eye and “ make music to the lonely ear” are absent. And 
this is the work of the keepers. Most gamekeepers are very 
good fellows. All of them have zeal] in their employment. 
Some—happily only a minority—allow zeal to outrun discretion 
in a manner which would have horrified Talleyrand. To these 
latter, all that is not game is “ vermin,” and, therefore, to be 
destroyed. “They make a solitude and call it peace "—for 
game. 

Now, all of us—at any rate, if we must speak by the card, 
most of us—who have had the opportunity enjoy shooting. 
And without a certain amount of game there is no shooting. 
sut it is quite possible to have a fair amount of game where 
there also exist some of the beautiful wild creatures which 
make, to everybody beyond the mere enthusiast for a big bag, 
the fields and woodlands delightful indeed. In many places 
this state of things happily exists. 

3ut there are solitudes. Pheasants and partridges and 
rabbits—not hares, which become rarer year by year—are in 
plenty. But what else? What for the mere student of 
nature ?—what for the naturalist ?—what for the best class 
of sportsmen, the sportsmen-naturalists? Says Carlyle,in his 
“Essay on the Diamond Necklace,” that historic intrigue 
which had such an incalculable influence on the impetus 
of the French Revolution: “My friends, beware of fixed 
ideas !"—a piece of advice always valuable. Well, what is 
this solitude but the result of certain keepers’ fixed ideas ?— 
ideas which in some but rare cases are shared by the land- 
owner, but which for the most part are allowed full scope from 
belief in the expert and general indifference. Be their origin 
what it may, here is the result. 

A broad woodland stands magnificent in its midsummer 
green—of varying tints and shades exquisite indeed to the 
trained and appreciative eye—belted round by meadows, some 
of late growth still rich in their succulent crop, some earlier, 
smooth and short where the mowing-machine has done its 
work, level as lawns with scarcely a daisy to spangle the 
surface. Beyond is a great 
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extended field 

Of blossomed beans; Arabia cannot boast 

A fuller gale of joy than liberal thence 

Breathes through the sense and takes the ravished soul. 
The busy hum of the bees is heard from morning to night 
from the clover-field far away, whose perfume mingles with 
the bean-flowers. And from the uncut grass comes the con- 
stant harsh cry—harsh yet beautiful in its associations—of 
the corncrake. 

But hum of bee and cry of corncrake are‘all which in this 
place, save the call of the partridge and occasional crow of 
the cock pheasant, you are likely to hear. The oaks stand 
stately, with broad, dark-green branches in thick luxuriance ; 
the more slender ash-trees seem to invite the jay and missel- 
thrush; hereand there graceful beeches and beautiful towering 
horse-chestnuts vary the profusion of the wood ; while around 
the trunks of the great timber-trees cluster thickets of hazel 
and holly, and groups of young larch. It is a splendid wood- 
land home to all appearance, for all the rarer birds. But 
where are their voices ? 

Foremost, one listens to hear the cheery chatter of the 
*magpie—one expects to see his nimble, long-tailed, black-and- 
white form darting among the trees, the hedgerow beneath 
which is rich with trailing festoons of great bind-weed, 
and where are the foxgloves’ hollow bells. No chatter is 
heard ; no pied form is seen. Well, it is to be admitted the 
magpie likes eggs, and so gives the keeper an excuse. But 
surely one or two of the loud, beautifully marked, restless 
birds are a great addition to the woodland ; and even more so 
is the jay, with its exquisite tint of blue gleaming in the sun. 
You will not hear the scream of the jay, however, nor see its 
handsome plumage amid the branches. Its penchant for eggs 
has sealed its doom. But what is the crime of the beautiful 
bold missel-thrush—the stormcock, as the country folk call it, 
from its clear ringing notes uttered from the tallest treetop 
just before rain? We know not, but it has been added to 
the list of the keeper’s victims. For hawk or crow, of 
course, no one will think to look. Yet the kestrel fanning 
the air with extended wings high up in the blue while its 
keen eyes discern the tiny field-mouse below, the sparrow-hawk 
sweeping round the hedge, were surely things to delight the 
ordinary eye. The owls, too, will hoot no more. Even the 
usually harmless white or barn owl, the great mouse-slayer 
and farmer’s friend, which is the one that “in the belfry sits,” 
is involved in one common vengeance with the more predatory 
brown owl, whose hootings make “ the copses ring.” 

Silence everywhere. ‘Iwitterings here and there indeed, 
but silence as regards the song-birds whose melody makes so 
mingled a charm in most lonely woodlands. Some keepers, 
indeed, and it is the case here, destroy the nests of thrush and 
blackbird, whitethroat, woodlark, and wren—whether on some 
peculiar grounds only known to their own imagination as to 
game-foes, or whether to prevent the chance of boys being 
incited to trespass for birds’ nests, we know not. At any rate, 
the result is that the grand wood resembles the famous 
“ birdless grove” at Goodwood. 

Nor shall the wayfarer at twilight passing across the fields 
see the harmless nightjar circling, batlike, round the oaks for 
moths, or hear it from some unseen branch or rail uttering 
that loud whirring note which is so startling to the unac- 
customed ear. The nightjar—which for two thousand years 
has been slandered, since the Sicilian shepherds first declared 
it milked their goats—is something like a hawk. Therefore, 
our zealous keeper, following the fixed idea again, makes it 
share the hawk’s doom. So, too, with the cuckoo, for a similar 
reason. 

At least, you say, though solitude reigns here as to somany 
things feathered and furred, the harmless little squirrel, 
bright-eyed and bushy-tailed, will run from branch to branch, 
and give pleasure to the eye wandering amid the maze of 
branches? Ah, no! the squirrels at their breeding-time have 
been ruthlessly slain—wherefore, we never found a cogent 
reason, save that in some vague way they were supposed to 
share the hedgehog’s crimes, which, in most keepers’ eyes, are 
great. 

So the beautiful wood, with its wealth of leaf and bough, 
is, except for game, a solitude—one, too, regretted not only by 
traveller or artist or simple country observers, but by the 
sportsmen-naturalists, who know that good shooting need not 
mean so widely destroying some of the most beautiful wild 
creatures of our fair land. F. G. W. 


Lord Wolseley, on July 24, distributed the awards at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. Addressing the cadets, 
he urged upon them the importance of obedience and discipline, 
and observed that tact was an essential quality in an officer, 
who, to obtain a proper influence over his men, should learn 
their feelings and wishes, and show that he was not only their 
commander but also their friend. 
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AT THE GATES OF DAY. 
When last we left the village for the fields, it was long after 
the close of eve. The midnight hour— 
That hour o’ nicht’s black arch the key-stane, 

as Burns names it with uncanny picturesqueness, had just 
been struck from the old church tower, clear and solemn 
through the silence ; the wan, gibbous moon was just rising 
over the fir-topped hill, while the sky’s dome sparkled from 
zenith to horizon with thousands of sapphire stars. Nature, 
however, is always at home to those whose hearts are willing 
to learn of her divine revelations and entrancing beauty. Now 
that the grey dawn is upon us, does it suit your mood to go 
forth with us to look upon the earth under an aspect not 
generally seen or chronicled by the world’s weary workers— 
that of the silent coming of day ? If so, let us be afoot ere the 
wheels of Auyora’s car flash on the awaking eastern hills. 

Everyone knows how that delightful soul Charles Lamb 
was wont to say that he quite admitted there were pretty 
sunrisings, and such-like gawds, abroad in the world, which 
any gentleman might see for the trouble of getting up; 
but, having been tempted once or twice in early life to assist 
at those ceremonies, he confessed that his curiosity was abated, 
and that he ever since held that the delectable hours of the 
dawn, when every well-disposed Christian was asleep, were too 
sacred to be wasted on such spectacular affairs! We all know 
that the gentle “ Elia ” had two weaknesses—his love for hot 


punch and his inordinate liking for bed of a morning— 
the one, in all probability, the natural sequence to the 
other. But surely his delicious conceits, nimble wit, 


subtlety of thought, and fascinating style can well cover 
to some extent the dear soul’s sins. Through his infinite 
tenderness of heart, the sublime pathos in his love for his 
sister Mary—what a tragic story !—and the charming witchery 
he exercises over us, both in voice and pen, we compassionately 
forget his failings, having in our hearts the wish 
of Coleridge —after his own Mary, his truest 
friend on earth— 
His soul is with the saints, we trust! 

There is a vague indication of grey over the sky, 
and a sense of awakening life upon the earth. 
he Pleiades above us have paled their sparkling 
fires; but here and there a lustrous star, firm and 
brave amid the retreating cohorts, remains, like 
an open eye, on the low frontier of the yet 
darkened West. Faintly, in the north-eastern 
horizon, a grey cold light, shaped into strangely 
weird forms by the dark, sleeping clouds, has 
been crawling along towards the East. A few 
moments more. and it visibly mounts upwards, 
shedding a pale light which is redeemed from 
being ghastly by having obtained a clearness at 
once from some invisible force. This light 
awakens a white gleam on every pool and lake 
and stream which lies between us and the dawn- 
ing mystery in the East. And now the grey on 
the rim of the horizon resolves itself into a 
bright emerald, and, higher up, into blue—deep, 
far-off, illimitable. The flecks of cloud are 
motionless as anchored ships. Gradually they 
catch a glow, and become like amber bars 
stretching at intervals along a crystal sea, 
Ruddier they get, and seem to pulsate, as if, 
through some unseen influence, they were 
throbbing into the mystery of life. And now the 
glorious sun rises in all the grandeur of a god, 
and shadows flee away ! 

The sky at the eastern horizon, from its deep 
green before sunrise, has now become a bright 
blue, contrasting wonderfully with the green 
hills in the distant background. And now a 
slight breeze comes up, from one knows not 
where, and blows its— 

Réveillé to the breaking morn. 
It is Nature awaking again to a new day, and 
drawing her first breath ere she begins another 
dial’s round of the blessedness of life. 

Observe the sky from the zenith to within 
twenty degrees of the eastern horizon. Between 
us and the crystalline blue there is one vast filmy 
veil of cirrus, fine as carded wool. Angels’ hands 
alone could weave that exquisite heavenly drapery. 
And what a mystic colouring is now being ac- 
complished by unseen fingers on the wondrous 
texture! Nature never lets a moment pass 
without giving some manifestation of her infinite 
resources. Every fibre of these cirri clouds is 
pulsing with iridescent glow. Not one streak is dead in all 
the sky. Purple and grey, blue and orange, succeed each 
other with faultless variation, now faint and feeble, now pure 
deep, from the highest height down to the burnished plain 
yonder in the horizon, where now rides the conquering sun. 

Yonder is another exquisite touch of beauty amid so 
much that is calm and bright on this glorious summer morn— 
a dainty cloud, a snow-white flake. floating slowly along by 
the green hillside. How well has Shelley described the slow 
movement, the restful motion of such clouds !— 

Underneath the young grey dawn 

A multitude of dense white fleecy clouds 

Were wandering in thick folds along the mountains, 

Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind. 
A cool breeze is now coming up from the south, bringing 
with it white clouds sailing high through the region from 
which the cirri have so suddenly and mysteriously glided 
away. They are white and fresh as new-fallen snow, and the 
blue sky lying here and there in patches between them has 
the appearance of azure lakes or aérial seas, compassed by 
silent snowfields and mysterious glaciers, with conformation 
changeful and fantastic beyond those of earth. Such clouds, 
Claude, Rosa, and our own Turner loved to paint. In their 
impressive grandeur and subtle transformations they were 
alike their admiration and despair, as they shall be to the 
most heaven-gifted eye and deftest hand the world can ever 
see. The delicate hues, the contrast of the fleecy white with 
the deepest blue, the ever-changing forms, the light shining 
through their gauzy texture, and their gentle, dreamy motion, 
lend these clouds a beauty and grace the memory of which 
cannot easily pass away. 

All nature is now astir with signs of renewed life. 
The sedge-warbler and reed-wren among the overhanging 
willows and fiuted reeds of the river are both voiceful 
with joy—the one singing in a wild gurgling rhapsody of 
delight ; the other with sweet, thin vitreous note, humble, yet 
surely acceptable in the chorus of morn. The whirring snipe 
hums over our heads on his way to the broad stretch of marshy 
meadow— 
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Where precious qualities of silence haunt, 
while the copse yonder is vocal with the thrush’s jaunty, 
heedless song. Long ago, after his night’s foraging, the grey 
owl has gone home to his wife and family. I know one who 
has chosen his home well. It is in a snug, dainty hollow of 
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yon oak. In the choice of that habitation his own shrewdness 
has taken advantage of nature's kindly offer, for a fine leaf- 
laden branch effectually covers the entrance from unfriendly 
eyes. I do not pretend to know all the mysteries of his going 
and coming ; I suppose one might spend the round of the 
calendar on the study of an owl's everyday life—the less said 
about some of its variations the better for the owl !—and pass 
an examination thereon but very indifferently at the end of 
the term. I like the fellow, however—like him with a kind of 
patronising, I-have-my-eye-upon-you geniality. He is diligent 
in business, and honest—after the light that is in him. 
Through storm and shine attention to his household is the 
supreme principle of his being, and, in the main, he finds life 
happy—which is more than can be said of many featherless 
bipeds. 
3ut we must now return to the village. Let us glance at 

the old mill by the way. Here it is, with the mill-race in its 
liquid sweep of crystal water, and the kindly, bustling miller, 
whose genial settled smile— 

Seems half within and half without, 

And full of dealings with the world, 
We need not regret our early ramble in such a delectable 
morning, but rather, in the after-days, when we take a retro- 
spect of life in some quiet hour, there may fittingly come upon 
our lips the words of Wordsworth’s “ Prelude "— 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven ! A. L. 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE PRESIDENT. 
At the annual Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nexion, on July 22, the Rev. William Feddian Moulton, D.D., 
s elected President for the year. Dr. Moulton was born in 
1835, at Leek, in Staffordshire, and was educated at the London 








WESLEYAN 


EV. DR. MOULTON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
University, where he took his degree in 1856. He became, in 
1858, classical tutor in the Wesleyan College at Richmond, and 
in 1874 was appointed Head Master of Leys College, Cambridge. 
His attainments in Greek scholarship, which are considerable, 
led to his being appointed one of the Committee for the 
Revision of the New Testament ; and his abilities as a minister 
and manager are known in the Wesleyan denomination. 


Mr. Rowland Whitehead, of the Inner Temple, has been 
elected lecturer on conveyancing to the Incorporated, Law 
Society. Mr. Whitehead, who isa son of Sir James White- 
head, High Sheriff of the County of London, took a first 
class in the final History School at Oxford, and was called 
to the Bar in 1888. 

Ata meeting of the Royal Botanic Society, held on July 26— 
Lord Willoughby De Eresby, Vice-President, in the chair— 
Lieut.-Colonel W. Larkins-Walker and Mr. H. Mitchell Phillipps 
were elected Fellows of the Society. A number of tropical 
edible plants now in fruit in the gardens were exhibited and 
commented upon by the secretary. 

The half-yearly meeting of the board of management of 
the Bishop of London’s Fund was held on July 25. ‘The report 
of the executive committee stated that the contributions 
received up to July 21 amounted to £12,154, which, with the 
balance on Jan. 1, had placed at the disposal of the committee 
£21,481. Grants had been made to the amount of £21,421— 
namely, for missionary clergy, £1450; curates, £2082; lay 
agents, £3371; parsonages, £1076; schools, £580; mission 
buildings, £6233 ; endowments, £4350; and churches, £2279. 

At the Polytechnic Institute, Regent-street, on July 25, 
Mr. Edmund Boulnois, M.P., distributed the prizes to the 
scholars of the Intermediate and Technical Day-school in con- 
nection with the institution. The head master, Mr. W. Butler 
Smith, presented a report, which stated that the pupils 
numbered 580, and in the examination they had been highly 
successful. This was the first year that the students had 
entered for the Society of Arts examinations, and fifty-eight 
boys had passed. A prize offered by Messrs. Maudslay, and 
valued at £200, was awarded to J. W. Carpenter. After the 
prizes had been presented, the Chairman complimented the 
scholars upon the progress they were making, and impressed 
on them the necessity of learning technical subjects. A 
swimming entertainment and a gymnastic display followed. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
OUR MONTHLY LOOK ROUND. 


The holiday season is upon us in full blast, and the teeming 
thousands will, day by day, be seeking new vigour for the 
duties of life by the sea and on the mountains, by lake and by 
stream. It has always been a matter of surprise to me to find 
many otherwise sensible persons content to leave a comfort- 
able home with its excellent sanitary arrangements, and stow 
themselves in some miserable country house or seaside lodgings, 
the state of which would give a sanitarian a fit of horror 
Holidaying is too often purchased, I am afraid, at the cost of 
health. Strange sarcasm, indeed, that the search after health 
should so often result in the production of disease. It is 
nevertheless true that in our summer migrations we are apt 
to become extremely careless about our physical welfare. We 
never, as a rule, think of sniffing about the drains of our sea- 
side houses, although at home we may be martinets in the 
matter of hygiene. And soit happens that we return home 
with the typhoid fever, or the diphtheria, or the measles, or 
other ailment with which combined carelessness and ignorance 
have inflicted us at the seaside. 
* * * * * 


Apropos of the above remarks, which are meant to point 
the moral that we should be as wide-awake over our holiday 
residences as we are over our own homes, I note that East- 
bourne has, of late, been adding to its many attractions, that 
of sanitary safety. The Corporation, I note, is anticipating a 
regular tour and systematic inspection of all the houses in 
the borough. Certificates of sanitary excellence are to be 
issued in the case of all houses which may be found to be 
trustworthy in a hygienic sense. If any of my readers desire 
to know what constitutes a sanitary house, I may quote certain 
words of mine, recently penned in connection with the East- 
bourne resolution. Thus, no house should be 
inhabited which is not cut off from the street 
sewers by an intercepting trap, preventing sewer 
gas from gaining the house, and 
which ensures that fresh air, and not foul vapours, 
is circulating through the drain-pipes. No house, 
again, is or can be, certified as a safe residence in 
which the overflow-pipe of the cistern (where 
cisterns are in use) goes down directly into the 
house drains, and renders the water liable to 
impregnation by sewer gas, with a natural result 
of inducing typhoid fever and allied filth- 
propagated diseases. No house in which cisterns 
exist at all should have but one such receptacle 
for water-storage—that is to say, the water- 
supply of the bath-rooms and closets should be 
taken from a cistern different from that which 
supplies the kitchen. If to these simple pro- 
visions we add others which insist on the already 
law-provided points of notification of infectious 
diseases, and the thorough supervised disinfection 
of all premises in which such diseases have been 
treated, we may thus sum up, not the whole 
duty of man in respect of health-laws and their 
observance, but. at least, a large part of the duty 
he owes to his neighbours and himself. I make 
bold to say that, if these plain and simple de- 
mands were rigidly attended to, we should be 
able to reduce our death-rate by a very con- 


siderable figure each year. 
* * > * * 
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In last week's article I 
ditions and ways of sponge-life. A 
is of some interest in connection with the effect 
which certain on sponges. ‘Tlius, 
when curare, strychnine, or used, 
the substance seems to act on sponges in much 
the same fashion as that wherein higher animals 
are affected. The curare produces a relaxation 
of the orifices of the sponge, while strychnine, 
on the other hand, causes a sharp contraction of 
these apertures. Cocaine, as might be expected, 
destroys the sensibility of the living matter of 
the sponge. It shows, at least, that some very 
decided analogies exist between low and high 
forms of protoplasm when the effects of poisons 
applied in each case seem to be largely identical. 

* * * . 


poisons exert 
cocaine is 


* 

Have my readers noticed how large a space 
certain daily newspapers devote, nowadays, to 
chronicling the doings of the fashionable world— 
so called? This may, it is true, be a matter far 
removed from science ; but it may be permitted to 
a humble scientist to enter his protest against having the “ valu- 
able space” of his newspaper occupied by the recital that “ Lady 
A gave a party last night,” or that * Professor and Mrs. B 
have left the Plaza-Toro Hotel for Honolulu.” I suppose this 
is what is called “ society journalism.” If so, I imagine the less 
we see of this sort of thing (for culture's sake) the better. I 
heard Mr. Corney Grain, the other evening, satirise society in 
one of his inimitable monologues. His opinion is that, no 
matter who you are or what you are, you must get your name 
“in the papers” if you are to be in “ the society swim.” This 
seems to be only too true ; but why or wherefore I, in common 
with the world at large,am to feel interested in the movements 
of Mr. Y or Mrs. Z. is one of those things nobody can under- 
stand. One thing I do know, however: that sometimes “smart 
people,” so called, are terribly rude and ill-mannered. At“ The 
Gondoliers,” a short time ago, a party of young ladies and 
young gentlemen seated just behind me in the stalls discussed 
their relations all through the opera ; and from a private box 
there issued the hum and buzz of an interesting conversation 
all through the performance. These may be society manners : 
I am certain such practices are those of social boors. 

* . * * . 

The interdependence of life has always formed a topic of 
interest to biologists. Red clover is absolutely dependent for 
its fertilisation on humble-bees, just as certain orchids cannot 
produce seed in the absence of the special insects which 
fertilise them. I observe that an American botanist has 
shown that in Geary County, Kansas, two plants, unknown 
there a few years goue by, are now plentiful. One of these 
plants is the buffalo nettle, or thistle (Sv/anum rostratum), a 
relative of the potato itself. Formerly the Colorado potato- 
beetle proved itself a pest in the county. Now it gives no 
trouble at all, and the reason for the non-interference 
of the beetle seems to be explained by the fact that 
the buffalo thistle is its native food, and that the 
insect prefers to feed upon this plant before all others. 
When the buffalo thistle is not abundant in any locality, the 
beetle attacks the potato (Solanum tuberosum). It may be 
worth the while of agriculturists and biologists together to 
study this interdependence of plants and insects a little more 
carefully than has hitherto been done. If, as seems possible, 
we may trick a destructive insect out of its habits by placing 
before it its proper food, the idea, it is clear, is susceptible of 
much enlargement in a practical sense.—ANDREW WILSON. 
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TEMPLE OF SRAVANA BELGULA, IN MYSORE, 


Archwological researches in India present no more interesting stone statue in the world. Mr. Mervyn-Smith has given usan opposition to the Svet-ambara sect, or those who wear only 
relics than those attesting the former predominance of the exact description; but we are indebted also to Sir George white clothes. An inscription at the base of the statue at 
Buddhist religion, which has been expelled by Brahminism, Birdwood, of the India Office. a high authority upon these Sravana Belgula shows that it was erected by Chavunda Raya, 
but has left marvellous architectural monuments and repre- subjects, for the following notes :— who, according to the chronology of the Jainas, lived about 
“The hill of Indra-giri is a vast ‘tor’ of syenite,from four 50 B.c. ‘The Jainas are still numerously represented at 
hundred to five hundred feet high, crowned with a ‘betu’ or Sravana Belgula, which they are locally reputed to have 
colossal image of the Jaina saint Gomata-esvara, who may colonised in the third century B.c.” 
A correspondent at Bangalore, Mr. A. Mervyn- _ be identified either with Gautama Buddha or his traditional The view presented in our Engraving shows the fine 
preceptor, Mahavira, or Vardhamana-svami, the last of the reservoir for water constructed between the two hills of 
Indra-giri and Chandra-beta; this reservoir is never known 
is said to contain immense treasure, the 


sentations in sculpture. Some of these, in Western and 
Southern India, due to the sect of Jains, whose system was an 
offshoot of Buddhism, have occasionally been described and 
illustrat 
Smith, has obliged us by sending a series of photographs, 
vs of the remarkable “ basti,” or temple, at twenty-four Jaina ‘ tirthankars’—that is to say, ‘ shrine-con- 
stitntors. There is another of these colossal Jaina images to dry, and it 
thirty-five miles north-west of Seringapatam; and the neigh- at Kar-Kala, or ‘ Black-rock,) in South Kanara, and yet accumulated offerings of myriads of devotees. 

bouring hills, or rocks, called Indra-giri and Chandra-beta; another at Yanfir; all three belong to the Dig-ambara—i.e. The other Illustration shows the “ bastis,.” or monasteries 
on the summit of Indra-giri is a colossal figure of Gautama ‘Sky-apparelled’ sect of Jainas, so called because they erected on a shoulder of Chandra-beta, with a fine view of 
carved out of the rock, 70 ft. 3in. high, the tallest go about either quite naked, or wear coloured clothes, in the plains of Mysore in the distance. 


including some Vie 
Sravana Belgu n village in the Hasan district of Mysore, 


Buddha, 
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HILL, NEARLY 500 FEET HIGH, WITH A ROCK-CUT IMAGE, 70 FEET HIGH, ON THE SUMMIT. 


ANCIENT J N TEMPLES IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
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1, 3, 4. Types of Faces at Taormina, 2. The Greek Theatre—Mount Etna in the Distance, 5. Old Castellated Building. 6. Sicilian Friar. 7, Street in Taormina, 8, Young Gipsy Girl, 


SKETCHES IN TAORMINA, SICILY. 


THE 
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» his sons are to be brought into account. 

| (dated Dec. 4, 1883) of Mr. Henry Peter Crofts, D.L., 

Sompting Abbotts, Sussex, who died on June 24. was 

July 21 by Mrs. Ellen Merriall Crofts, the widow, 

James Ingram, and James Crofta Ingram, the nephew, the 

xecntors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £23,000. 

testator bequeaths his household furniture, plate, effects, 

es, carriages, live and dead farming stock, and £1000 to 

wife; and legacies to his daughter Mrs. Tristram, brother, 

her-in-law Mr. James Ingram, and to his butler. All his 

real estate and the residue of his personal estate he leaves, 

upon trust, to pay the to his wife, for life, and then 

for his three younger daughters, Elizabeth Frances, Gertrude 
Mary, and Maud Charlotte, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Feb. 19, 1887) of Miss Jane Susan Dunbar 
Wilkinson, late of Lorton, Beckenham, Kent, who died on 
June 28 last, at Bristol, was proved on July 19 by Miss Fanny 
Rollo Wilkinson, and Miss Louisa Mary Wilkinson, the nieces, 
the executrixes, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £15,000. The testatrix bequeaths £3000 to Major James 
Aytoun ; and £500 to the five children of Edward H. Hallman, 
in equal shares. The residue of her property she gives to her 
nieces, Fanny Rollo Wilkinson, Louisa Mary Wilkinson, Gladys 
Hemming Wilkinson, and Jean Aytoun Wilkinson, in equal 
shares 

The will and codicil of Mr. Edward Wetherell, late of Kent 

Liverpool - gardens, Worthing, Sussex, who died on 

21 last, was proved on July 9 by Frederick James Hand 

and Herbert Francis Hayes, the nephew, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £11,000. 


income 


SKETCHES AT TAORMINA, SICILY. 

On the eastern seacoast of Sicily, halfway between Messina 
and Catania, and near the base of Mount Etna, the most 
famous of volcanoes known to Greek classic poets, underneath 
which they imagined the rebellious Titans lying in a bed of 
fire,in the agony of an eternal struggle against the rule of 
Zeus or Jove, is the small town of Taormina, easily accessible 
by the railway that runs on southward to Syracuse. Few 
places have more interest, for the lover of classical antiquities 
or of romantic historical associations, in later ages, than this 
part of the Sicilian shores, colonised by the Greeks at the 
height of their glorious civilisation, afterwards subdued by 
the Carthaginians and the Romans, ravaged by the Saracens 
in the Middle Ages, conquered by the Normans and reclaimed 
to Christendom, and subsequently ruled by the French, 
Spaniards, and Neapolitans, each nation successively leaving 
its mark, if not on the architecture of the towns, certainly in 
the existing diversity of races among their population. : 

Of Tauromenium, which was founded, in the year 403 B.c., 
by Greek emigrants from Naxos, and was captured by Diony- 
sius of Syracuse seven years afterwards, there are few 
remains except those of the noble theatre, which is believed, 
though of Greek form, to have been constructed in Roman 
times, as it is chiefly built of brick. It is a vast semicircular 
structure, 377 ft. in diameter, with Corinthian pillars of 
marble, some of which are yet standing, and with intervening 
niches for statues which were doubtless carried away to Rome. 
The aged “ custode " of the ruins has his own ideas of the plan 
of the theatre, and complains to every kindly listening visitor 
that his discoveries have not been sufficiently appreciated 
by the antiquarian professors of Europe, but we know 
not their purport or value. Our View of the ancient 
theatre, and the other local illustrations, are supplied 
by a correspondent, Mr. G. M. Lynch, who has taken admir- 
ably good photographs of the picturesque scenery and 
buildings at Taormina, and of the wonderful variety of 
figures and faces, types of quite different races of mankind, 
South Italian, Gothic, Spanish, Moorish or Arab, and pure 
Greek, to be met with here in a little community of three 
thousand people. Taormina should furnish inexhaustible 
studies for an artist in quest of models or scenes belonging 
to a Southern clime, and it is as easy to reach as Algiers. There 
are old Gothic churches, small palazzi with castellated towers, 
wide arches, balconies, and sculptured decorations, fountains 
and palm-trees in the piazza, cypresses, olives, and pines on 
the hills, vineyards and orange-groves, a profusion of flowers, 
lovely sea views, and a majestic view of Etna, with its crown 
of ice and snow, the nurse of subterranean fires. 


On July 24 Mr. Gerald Walenn and Mr. Stanley Hawley, 
students at the Royal Academy of Music, had the honour of 
playing before the Queen at Osborne. 

A handsome stained-glass window, from the 
Messrs. Warrington and Co., of Fitzroy-square, has been placed 
in Sandford Church, Devon, as a memorial to the late Lady 
Ferguson Daire. 
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ON OF PROBLEM NO, 2413.—By F. G. TUCKER. 
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Any move. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 
CHESS IN NORWICH. 

The following game has been sent us as the last played by the late Mr. 
I. O. HOWARD TAYLOR, his opponent being Mr. F. R. BEECHENO. Its 
style is characteristic of the compiler of “ Chess Brilliants.” 

(Two Knights Defence.) 

BLACK (Mr. T.)| Wire (Mr. B.) (BLACK (Mr. T.) 

P to K 4th | material loss in the sacrifice, but the 

Kt toQ B 3rd | attack is broken up as well. 

Kt to B 3rd 14. Kt takes Q } takes P (ch) 

P takes P 5. K toR sy } takes Kt 

P to Q 4th | t takes Kt P takes R 

Kt to K 5th | 17. P to K Kt 3rd P to K 6th 

B to Q B 4th | Carrying audacity to extremes, The 

of the Two Kaishte Saye f prolonging the flglt was by 

f the least . 
ut this | 18. P takes B 
znd is | 19. Q to K sq 
20. Kt to R 3rd 


Kt to B 2nd 


WHITE (Mr. 
1, P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3r 
3. B to B 4th 

P to Q 4th 
5. P to K 5th 
6. B to Q Kt 5th 
7. Kt takes P 


t toQ sq 

RK to Q 6th 

K R to Q sq 

P to Q B 4th 

3 to Kt 2nd (ch) 
B to B 6th 

B to R 4th 

P to B 4th 

P to K R 3rd 

K to B 2nd 


move to Q 
the recognised continuatio 

8. P to Q B 3rd 

Losing time. Kt takes Kt would have 
probably won, although it leaves White 
withan awkward ending. Bto K 3rd is 
also worth notice, 


. K to Kt sq 
K to B 2nd 
K_to Kt 3rd 

Castles 26. K to B 4th 

P takes B | 27. P to R 4th 

B to R 3rd |} 28. P to R 5th K to K 3rd 

11. c Q to R 5th | 29. P to R 6th R(Q sq) to Q 4th 

12. . 3r Q K to K sq sentome ts a nha aint 

13. Kt to B 3rd B takes B st tennessee 

“Di . - — -” of White's play, which 

a —— — SnOnee, Pats O' Aa pores has been proof against assaults and trap 

wns under no necessity to try), it seems like . 

scarcely sound. There is not only heavy | 30. Q to Rsq, and wins, 


8. 
9. B takes Kt 


BLINDFOLD CHESS. 
The subjoined game was played at the Dudley Chess Club between 
Messrs. MACAULEY, of Birmingham, and PircHrorD, of Dudley, Mr. M. 
playing blindfold. 
(Ruy Lope z.) 
BLACK (Mr. P.) WHITE (Mr. M.) 
P to K 4th 12. P toK R 3rd 
Kt to Q B 3rd 13. Kt to Kt 5th 


BLACK (Mr. P.) 
P to K B 4th 


WHITE (Mr. M.) 
. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th P to Q 3rd 

. PtoQ 4th 3 to Q 2nd We altogether fail to see why the P 
5. P to Q 5th | should not have been taken. Black can- 
4 } hot then recapture without either ex 
Castling is the usual play, but the | ghanging Queens or suffering material 
blindfold player, no doubt, sought to] joss, From this point onwards White 
simplify the position by exchanging | hastens his own defeat. 


pieces, | 
13. B takes Kt 


5. Q Kt to K 2nd 
6. Btakes B(ch) Q takes B | 14. B takes B P to K B 5th 
15. Q to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 


7. P toQ B 4th Kt to K Kt 3rd 

8. Kt to Q B 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 16. B takes Kt R takes B 

9. Castles B to K 2nd 17. K to Rsq Kt to K R 5th 
18, Q to R 5th R to R 3rd 


10. Q to Q 3rd Castles (K R) . 
11, Kt to K 2nd Kt to K R 4th 19. Q to Kt 4th Q takes Q 
20. P takes Q Kt to B 6th. 


A good move, as it restricts White's 
reply to very narrow limits. Mate. 


In support of its claim to be the first periodical in England that published 
chess problems, the Lancet of July 19 gives some positions that appeared in 
its columns in 1823. 

The match between Messrs. Blackburne and Lee is, up to the present, 
remarkable for the number of draws. Both combatants seem to have great 
respect for each other, and govern their play accordingly. The score at 
present stands : Blackburne, 2; Lee, 1; drawn, 5, 

The following problem, by G. Heathcote, was a competitor in the Fast 
Central Times tourney, restricted to positions In which White has only 
K,Q. Kt,and P's. White to play, and mate in two moves. 

White: K at K sq, Qat Q 7th, Ktat K B6th, I’sat Q B 2nd and K Kt 2nd. 

Black: K at K 6th; P’s at Q B 5th and 6th, K 4th, K B 4th, and K Kt 6th. 


The Queen approves the appointment of Lord Montagu to 
be official Verderer of her Majesty’s New Forest, in the room 
of Lord Basing, resigned ; and of the appointment of Sir John 
Puleston, M.P., to be Constable of Carnarvon Castle, in the 
room of the late Earl of Carnarvon. 

The Earl and Countess of Rosebery opened the third annual 
flower-show of the Window Gardening Society of St. George’s- 
in-the-East, in the grounds of the Rev. C. H. Turner, rector of 
the parish; and in the evening the prizes gained by the 
successful exhibitors were distributed by Mr. Ritchie, M.P. 


NEWS 
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MARRIAGES. 
Viscount Glentworth, Rifle Brigade, son of the Earl of 
Limerick, was married to May Imelda, daughter of Mr. 
J. Burke Irwin, R.M., of The Priory, Limerick, on July 23, 
at St. Mary’s Church, Cadogan-street. The bridegroom was 
attended by his cousin, Mr. Frank Repton, as best man; and 
the bride’s sister, Miss Alice Irwin, was bridesmaid. 

The Hon. Arthur Henry John Walsh, M.P. for Radnorshire, 
eldest son of Lord Ormathwaite, was married to Lady 
Clementine Frances Anne Pratt, only daughter of the late and 
sister of the present Marquis Camden, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Knightsbridge, on July 26. A detachment of the Ist Life 
Guards, to which regiment the bridegroom formerly belonged, 
lined the aisle during the ceremony. The Hon. Wm. Walsh, 
Grenadier Guards, brother of the bridegroom, attended as best 
man; and the bridesmaids were Miss Evelyn Green. half- 
sister of the bride ; the Hon. Edith and Hon. Gertrude Walsh, 
sisters of the bridegroom ; the Hon. Frances Guest and Miss 
Sybil Pratt, cousins of the bride; Lady Gladys Hamilton, 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn ; and Miss 
Scott. The bride was led to the chancel by her step-father, 
Captain Philip Green, who gave the bride away. ‘The service 
was fully choral. The Prince of Wales presented the bridegroom 
with a large black pearl and diamond pin; the Princess of 
Wales sent two beautiful gold cups ; Prince Christian a silver 
inkstand and bell combined; and the Duchess of Teck a 
brocade and gold screen. The officers of the Ist Life Guards 
presented Mr. Walsh with a silver soup-tureen. The tenants 
on Marquis Camden's Breconshire estates presented the bride 
with a silver tea and coffee service, and the Bayham tenants 
gave a case of silver fish-knives. ‘The tenants on Lord Orma- 
thwaite’s Radnorshire estate presented the bridegroom with 
two silver candelabra. 

Captain Britten, R.N., was married to the Hon. Blanche 
Colville, only daughter of Lord and Lady Colville of Culross, 
in St. Peter's Church, Eaton-square, on July 26,in the presence 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, Princesses Victoria and 
Maud, and the Duke of Cambridge. The bridesmaids, all 
children, were Miss Blanche Littleton, Miss Mary Drury Lowe, 
the Hon. Mary Willoughby, Miss Sybil Mure, Miss Eva 
Sandford, and Miss Margaret Colville. The bride was accom- 
panied by her father, who conducted her to the chancel steps, 
where the first portion of the marriage rite was performed. Her 
train was held by two pages, Viscount Newry and Master Watson. 
The service was choral. Captain Markham, R.N., attended 
the bridegroom as best man. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales and their daughters were afterwards present at the 
reception held at Sir Archibald and Lady Campbell's residence 
in Seamore-place, Mayfair. Among the wedding presents 
from the Princess of Wales, a diamond and sapphire 
Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), a marque- 
terie bureau ; the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, a moonstone 
and diamond bangle. Ninety-four members and honorary 
members of the Royal Yacht Squadron, Cowes, presented the 
bride with a riviére of diamonds and a diamond pendant, in a 
silver-gilt casket. Mr. Henry Oakley and the officers of the 
Great Northern Railway presented her with a diamond pendant 
and a buhl clock on pedestal. 

Mr. Edward Johnson of Farringdon, Devon, formerly M.P. 
for Exeter, was married to Mdlle. Léone Claire Alexandrine 
Vautheir, who has been for some years connected with the 
household of the Prince and Princess of Wales, in St. George’s 
Church, Hanover-square,on July 26. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales and Princesses Victoria and Maud attended the cere- 
mony. ‘The bridegroom was accompanied by Sir Edward 
Watkin, M.P., as best man. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
presented the bride with two massive silver bowls, and the 
Princesses gave her a bracelet set with diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls. 

The marriage of the Rev. Frederic W. Cooper, Vicar-designate 
of Longbridge, Deverill, Wilts, with the Hon. Hilda Sturt, 
eldest daughter of Lord Alington, took place on July 23, in St. 
Paul's Church, Knightsbridge. The bridegroom was attended 
by his brother, Mr. Henry Cooper, as best man; and the 
bridesmaids were the bride’s two sisters, the Hon. Mildred and 
Hon. Mabel Sturt. The bride arrived at the church shortly 
after half past ten o'clock, and was given away by her father. 
The Bishop of Salisbury officiated, assisted by the Rev. H. 
Montagu Villiers, vicar of St. Paul’s. The service was fully 
choral. 

The marriage of the Hon. Alfred Percy Allsopp, M.P. 
for Taunton, and youngest son of the first Lord Hindlip, 
of Hindlip Hall, Worcester, and brother of the present Peer, 
with Miss L. M. Chesshire, daughter of the Rev. John Stanley 
Chesshire, Rector of Hindlip, Worcestershire, took place on 
July 23, in the parish church of that place. The service 
was conducted by the Dean of Worcester, assisted by the Rev. 
James Lamb Chesshire, Vicar of Wribbenhall, Bewdley, the 
uncle of the bride. The bride was given away by her father. 
There were five bridesmaids—Misses E. Muriel and Ada M. 
Chesshire, sisters of the bride, and Misses Elizabeth, Ellen, 
and Ruth Walker, daughters of Mr. T. E. Walker of Studley 
Castle, Warwickshire, nieces of the bridegroom. 

The marriage of Captain Lovell, Coldstream Guards, with 
Miss Rosalind Lovell, third daughter of Mr. Francis Lovell, 
took place in St. Peter’s Church, Eaton-square, on July 23. 
The Marquis of Winchester (Coldstream Guards) was best 
man; and the bridesmaids were Ladies Susan and Clodagh 
Beresford (cousins of the bride), daughters of the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Waterford ; Lady Edith Villiers, daughter 
of the Earl and Countess of Clarendon ; and the Hon. Mary 
Hill Trevor, daughter of Lord and Lady Trevor. The non- 
commissioned officers and men of the bridegroom’s company 
of the Ist Battalion Coldstream Guards lined the aisle during 
the ceremony. The Rev. James Smeaton officiated, the bride 
being given away by her father. ‘The officers of the Ist 
Battalion Coldstream Guards presented the bridegroom with a 
large silver bowl, and those of the 2nd Battalion gave a tall 
silver centrepiece. 

The marriage of Mr. Francis Dudley Williams-Drummond, 

brother of the present Sir James Williams-Drummond of 
Hawthornden, with Miss Marguerite Violet Agnew, daughter 
of Sir Andrew Agnew, who sat as M.P. for Wigtownshire for 
many years, took place on July 23, in St. Peter's, Eaton- 
square. The service was conducted by the Rev. J. N. Leeke, 
M.A., of Inkberrow, Redditch, a brother-in-law to the bride- 
groom, assisted by the Rev. Oswald Wardell Yarburgh. The 
bride was given away by her father. She was attended by 
the Hon. Aubin Middleton Kinnaird, her nephew, and Miss 
Dorothea Alma Agnew, her niece, in costume of white satin. 
The best man was Captain Lionel Fortescue. 
P. Mellor, eldest son of the Right 
Hon. J. W. Mellor, P.C., Q.C., with Miss M. R. Pearce-Serocold, 
eldest daughter of Mr. G. Pearce-Serocold, took place at 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington, on July 24. 

The marriage of Mr. William Augustus Rixon with Lady 
Julia Maria Bolton, widow of Colonel Sir Francis John 
Bolton, C.E., took place at St. George's, Hanover-square, on 
July 24. 
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YOUTH, BLOOM, 
BEAUTY,WHITENESS 


of the Face, 
and the Hands, 
of the Whole Body, 
by employing the 


CONGO SOAP. 
CONGO SOAP. 
CONGO SOAP. 
CONGO SOAP. 
CONGO SOAP. 
CONGO SOAP. 


Purest and Finest 
the World. 





| 
! 


The 


Soap in 


Invented and Prepared by the || 
eminent Parisian Chemist 


VICTOR VAISSIER 


LONDON, E.C. 
To be had of all Chemists, 
at 8d., 1s. 


Perfumers, &e., 


3d., and 2s. per cake. 














STIMULATES AND 


PHILLIPS’S COALPORT CHINA. 


REGISTERED DESIGN. 


Eny) 


“avi 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 





WHITE CHINA. 





Telephone 
No, 344. 


VAN HOUTEN? 
Coco 





Without leaving any 


A 


NOURISHES 


‘/njurious Effect on the Nervous System. 


IT IS A PERFECT BEVERAGE. 


CHEAP, CHEERING, AND SUSTAINING. 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS 


(LIMITED). 
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Free on 


NANT-GARW BASKET, for Fruit, Flowers, Ferns, or Bon-Bons. 


The Floral Decorations by GERARD ET CIE., 178, Regent Street, W. 


HER MAJESTY’S 
POTTERS ano GLASS MANUFACTURERS. 





WHITE ano GOLD, 








Twelve Dinner and Dessert Tables on View, set out Complete in the Latest Fashions, 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPROVAL, CARRIAGE PAID. 


Manufactory: COALPORT, SHROPSHIRE. 


175, 177, 179, OXFORD ST., W. 


Tclegrame, 
“Ceramic, London,” 























Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


‘SLOW COMBUSTION 


| WITHOUT HANDLE, Ream a tT oe | 
| “_ on Sin, 9in, llin. reg . ia 
site cone Ee a NORWICH STOVES, 
Pierced 14/- 166 186 veins a | Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 
for Great Britain and Colonies, Shien cia WITH HANDLE. | 
Length sin. 9in. 11in. Length Pierced. | LATEST NOVELTY 
ot xin, 7 ° ’ r 
C. SIMEONS & CO, ff) mdsoosrer- 00 in as THE “NORFOLK” PATENT. 
| Pierced 16/- 20/- 25'- ll in 1¢ most effective Stove yet intre ue Constructs 
70, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, ai hakter Genes Gants nlite cation ofS ~ r 


Superbly JUustrated Cataloque ready, will be 


sent free on ap 


, now 
lication, 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


MANUFACTORY: NORFOLK IRON Works, NORWICH, 








NOVELTIES in CRETONNES. 
LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD.—The 


Largest and Be ock of Cretonnes ever seen. Every 
conceivable variety of pee nand colourings. Visitors to the 
Show-rooms cannot fail to be pleased, not only with the 
almost unlimited. assortment, but also with the manifestly 
superior character of the goods. 

CRETONNES.- -The New Designs for the 

Season are for the most part exceedingly attractive, the 
natural floral patterns in soft, delicate colours for drawing- 
room wear being especially charming. The prevailing idea 
with the artists has been to produce elegant and pleasing, 
rather than quaint or sombre, effects, 


NEW CRETONNES. 
NOVELTIES in CRETONNES.—The 


Monochrome tints have been applied to many New 
Designs in excellent taste with most charming results, while 
other varieties have extremely deep colourings on peculiarly 
soft creamy or light-tinted grounds, affording a warm, 
cheerful effect without garishness. 


CRETONNES for BEDROOMS.— In this 

section of the department, Maple and Co, are again 
prepared with a most magnificent assortment; here, too, 
the bright, fresh-tinted Floral Patterns are to be seen in 
delightful profusion, The Reversible Cretonnes also continue 
in favour, and have been produced in various novel printings. 


CHINTZES. 
CALENDERED CHINTZES. 
GLAZED or CALENDERED CHINTZES. 


For those who prefer the older-fashion Calendered 
Chintzes, Maple and Co, have also made great preparations. 
Many old and favourite blocks have been re-engraved, and 
worked with improved colourings and textures, while 
numerous other graceful floral designs in lovely natural 
colours have been produced, The present collection is in 
every way remarkable, and sure to please ladies who use 
this fabric in preference to cretonne. 


C URTAINS.—An immense variety of 

Materials by the yard, from which any length can be 
eut. Patent Tapestries, from Is. 63d. per yard; Reversible 
Tapestries, from 2s, 64d.; Cross-stripes for portiéres, and Art 
Serges, inexpensive and invaluable for draperies, Also 
Pl ishes, Velvets, and Velveteens, Silk and Wool Satins, 
Plushettes, and Silk and Wool Damasks. The latter is much 
appreciated, alike for its bright silky effect, great durability, 
ant moderate price. Patterns free. 


SILK CURTAINS. 
SILK CURTAINS.— The choicest Collec- 


tion of Pure Silks, Genoa Ve . Brocatelles, and other 
fabrics of a more delicate and costly character, in all the 
newest shades, at prices far be low what are usually asked. 
Many of these are designed an , woven exclusively for Messrs. 
Maple and Co., and cannot be seen or obtained elsewhere. 


MAPLE & CO., Upholsterers by special 

appointment t ) Her Majesty the Queen. The reputation 
of half acentury. Factories: Be aumont-place, Euston-road ; 
Southampton-buildings; Cardington-street; Liverpool-road ; 
Park-street, Islington, &c. Tottenham-court-road, London, 
Paris, and Smyrna. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 
FURNITURE.— HUNDREDS of THOU- 


SANDS of POUNDS’ WORTH of Manufactured GOODS 
ready for immediate delivery. All goods marked in plain 
figures for net cash—a system established 50 years 


FURNITU RE.—VISITORS as well as 

MERCHANTS are INVITED to INSPECT the Largest 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 
of Thousands of Pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bet Isteatds 
Carpets, Curtains, &c., all ready for immediate shi ~ cn nt 
Having large space, all goods are packed on the premise 
experienced packers; very essential when goo Ly are for 
exportation, to ensure safe delivery. The reputation of half 
&@ century. 


Hundreds 


MAPLE & G0 


Tottenham-Court-Road, London, W 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


9 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 











The 


Illustrated Catalogues 





10,000 BEDSTEADS, 


2 . fe} Oo 
- | ~o By BRASS AND IRON, 
; _ IN STOCKH, 































Post Free. 


“PATENT WOVE WIRE 


above BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the P ATENT WIR E hte? bes 
3ft..38%.; 3ft.Gin., 42s.; 4ft., 49s. 6d.; 4ft. Gin., 6d 
Price for the Patent Wire Wove Mattress, withant Bedstead. 
3 ft., 9s. 6d.; 3ft. 6in., 10s. 9d.; 4ft., 11s. 9d.; 4 ft. 6in., 12s, 6d. 


MATTRESS.” 


MATTRESS, ec 


From 9s. 9d. to 180 Guineas. 






‘omplete 


Ne ecasinal Taber, Fancy DRAWING- ROOM FURNITURE, such as Brackets, 


Occasional Tables, we Pouffe Ottomans, Gossip-Chairs, Card-Tables, Easels, Pede Cabinets, 
Screens, Writing-Tables, &c., at most Moderate Prices. Special Catalogue. MAPLE and CO. London, 
Paris, and Smyrna. 

FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. MAPLE and Co., Upholsterers by 
VISITORS, as well as MERCITANTS, are special appointment to her Majesty the ‘ 

VITED to INSPECT the largest FURNISHING The reputation of half a cent ury. Factor — 

ESTABLISHMENT in the world. Hundreds of mont-place Eaten road Sonithampte n - buildings 

Thousands of Pounds’ worth of Furni ture, Bedste a Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington. 

Carpets, Curtains, &c., all ready for immediate sh a 

ment. Having large space, all goods are apices a on ; FTUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of 

the premises by experic need packers ; very ess POUNDS’ WORTH of Manufactured GOODS 

when goods are for exportation to insure — [ ready for immediate delivery All goods marked in 

livery. The reputation of half a century. plain figures for net cash,asystem este ablis hed 50 yea 


MAPLE and CO., London, Paris, Smyrna. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
ONE THOUSAND BEDR ¥ pote SUITES. 


The Largest and most complete Assortment of well 
rade Bedroom Furnit ure in the World. Every variety of 
style and size in all woods, conveniently arranged In commu 
nicating Show-rooms, so that intending pureh * can 
examine and compare the different Suites. On dull days and 


at dusk the Show-rooms are illuminated by electricity. 


HAZELWOOD FURNITURE. 


FOR BEDROOMS. — Hazelwood is an 


American growth, of a fine, smooth grain, and, when 
polished, comes out a rich golden brown colour. Believing 
that this wood had a great future, Messt Maple and Co, 
imported immense quantities nearly three years ag ind are 


now manufacturing it into ne — m suites, some of which 
are on view in the new Sho 


HAZELWOOD FURNITURE. 
THE SANDOWN SUITE is a production 


of : altoge ar Teas. his consists of a ward- 
centre door; washstand, with marble 
drawer eupboar l,and brass towel rods; 
toilet table, with glass affixed and je wel drawers also large 
drawer, and three chairs; the price for | being only £7 7s, 


THE ELLERDALE SUITE. — Another 

variety of equally extraordinary value and merit. This 
suite is in Hazelwood only, and consis s of a large wardrobe 
with bevelled plate-glass door, a large dressing chest with 
bevelled toilet glass and jewel drawers » large washstand with 
marble top and double tile back, pes destal ct pboard, towel- 
airer,and three chairs, for £13 15 This is an excellent sct 
at a moderate 


ARTISTIC: ‘NOVELTIES, 
BEDROOM SUITES.—The present col- 


lection, the finest Maple and Co. have ever had the 
pleasure of offering, also comprises well-made suites In ash, 
walnut, oak, cedar, olive , olive and ash, lancewood, and o ther 
growths, many with handsomely carved panels "and original 
arrangements of cupboards and shelves, the prices varying from 
§ guineas to 95 guineas. The polished hard woods are again 
taking th ir place in the front rank, being found more adapted 
to our variable climate than the painted or enamelled finish, 


FURNITURE of the HIGHEST TYPE. 


Included in the collection are some very magnificent 


robe, 
top, tile bac 4 long 


Suites of the Renaissance period, in inlaid marqucterie, as 
well as other fine specimens of inlaid rosewood, inlaid satir 
wood, inlaid ebony, pollard oak, cedar, and other woods, at 
prices ranging from 100 to 500 guineas, These suites are illu 
eres ae err ae hes at type of cabinet work,and well worthy 
the in ion earch of best class of furniture 


[ralian” FURNITURE. 
MILANESE BEDROOM SUITES.—Some 


very fine pt ved Suites are also specially ir oT, 
These, which, in addit r>th ual articl mpr loub 
bedsteads, are in cheney, very beautifully i 1 with ivory 
copper, steel, and bra the | y pane having engraved 
Classical and gorical : The var ite rw 
handsome, and well ma he int rs t g | 1 with 
— seve map n the it ne J nces uj ered 
with fabrics fr mtifical ves 
BRAss BEDSTEADS. 
BIGHTE EN THOUSAND BELSTEADS. 
In view of the gre unces in the t, 
Maple and Co pl d even sedate contracts than usua aad 
now hold » stock of some eighteen thousand brass and iron 
bedsteads Amor ! ity ton me exces 
tionally handsome bra jot bed le of 
le rn, complete wit ou yt me well as specime 
heautifal ivory et mel and bra and pearl and bt 
Mare and co., ‘MANUFACTURERS, 
mix r in nd Manufacturers of 
oe. ‘ mn and ! i e by 2... proved Steam 
" ichinery The largest and most conv nt I irnishing 
Establishment in the world. Many acres of Show-rooms, 
The very t | f goods at most moderate prices. 
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} ‘Han is I ! In the re nt rep itation of 
latt th i icluded some very strong features 
lhe two principal charactcrs were sustained, respectively, by 
Madame M ,.and M. Lassalle The lady as Ophelia acted 
and sa with genuine poetic grace and refined musical senti- 
f ‘ially in the pathetic closing scene, and, altogether, 
I i, even in comparison with the other 





i t artists who have preceded her in the character M. 
Lassalle’s Hamlet was a remarkably fine performance, both 
in its musical and its dramatic aspect In bearing he 
lignified and impulsive without being stilted or extrava- 

) n rendered with excel- 
of overt sentiment and passion 
with impressiveness and force free from exaggeration. Much 
importance was given to the cast by the co-operation of Mdlle 
Richard as the Queen; this secondary character having been 
raised into unusual prominence by the dignified bearing and ex- 
cellent declamation of the lady, who has recently established 
as high a position as a prima donna here as that which she 
has previously held in the same capacity at the Paris Opéra. 
The subordinate characters in “ Hamlet” were sustained in a 
manner worthy of their surroundings: M. Isnardon as the 
King, M. Montariol as Laertes, M. Darval as the Ghost, and 
others, contributed, in their respective degrees, to the completion 
of an excellent cast. 
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The splendour of the stage accessories and tle efficiency 
of the choral and orchestral performances were as noticeable 
as usual under Mr. Harris's lesseeship. Signor Bevignani 
conduct 

“Les Huguenots” 


changes from the rec 


with 
as Valentina, 


was repeated on July 25, some 


nt Miss Ella Russell, 











cast. 


sang and acted with high vocal and dramatic power, and 

Mdl Pinkert was a graceful Margherita di Valois; M. E. de 

Reszké having, as before. been excellent as Marcello The 
rain in ded Signor Ravelli as Raou and ot 





I'he season just expired opened on May 19 with 
f Gounod’s * Fanst } } 
‘ reappeared, and manifested the 


in which 





same exce 


mitic excellence asin last years performances. On 

subsequent occasions during the season just ended, these ex- 
( it artists proved theirrare merits. Among other more or less 
l-known performers whocontributed on various occasions to 

th renera effi lien h of this season's repres ntations Ve e M. 
Lassalle, Mesdames Melba, Nordica, and Scalchi, Mdlle. De 
Lussan, Misses Macintyre and Ella Russell, Madame Fiirsch- 
Mad Md Bauermeister, Signori Ravellé, D’Andrade, 
Dufriche, Montariol, Darvall, Miranda, Abramoff, Isnardon, 
Rinaldini, Winogradoff, and Miranda. More or less successful 


appearances were made by Mesdames Richard, Nuovina, Tavary, 
and trazzini, Mdlle. Pinkert, Signori Valero, Ybos, Frances- 
thetti, Mr. P. Greene, M. Gobalet, and others 

Conspicuous among the performances of the past 
Roméo et Juliette,” Meyerbeer’s “ Le 
Thomas's “ Hamlet,” and Donizetti's 
with the French text—and Wagner's * Die 
singer,’ Mr. A. Goring Thoma’s “ Esmeralda” having 
n with an adaptation of the original English book to 
Although no absolute novelty has been 


season 
Gonnod’s * 
M Ambroise 





version. 


the excellence with which classical and popular 
been musically rendered, and the splendour of 
stage a sories, have given a special interest to the 


proceedings 

The orchestra, led by Mr. J. T. Carrodus, has been of 
the same high efficiency as in recent and the 
chorus has again offered a strong and welcome contrast to 
that of some past seasons, when the choristers rarely sang in 
tune, and had little more semblance of dramatic impulse 
than so many lay figures. The onerous duties of conductor 
have been excellently filled alternately by Signor Mancinelli, 
Signor Bevignani, and Mr. Randegger; and the scenic and 
other stage arrangements have been of the picturesque and 
costly nature to which Mr. Harris’s management has accus- 
tomed us. A word is due in recognition of the skilful per- 
formances of Mdlle. Palladino as principal dancer. 

For the farewell performance of July 28—an extra night— 
“Carmen” was promised, with an exceptionally strong cast, 
including M. J. de Reszké as Don José (for the first time here), 
M. Lassalle as Escamillo (also for the first time), Mdlle. De 
Lussan in the title-character, and Madame Melba as Michaela. 


seasons, 


The annual concert by, and presentation of prizes to, 
students of the London Academy of Music, recently took place 
at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place. The promising vocal 
performances of Misses L. Dufour and T. Blamy, and the 
skilful violin-playing of Miss E. Salmon, were particularly 


noticeable. Signor Raimo made an address in which he bore 
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testimony to the merits of the late Dr. Wylde (the founder of 
the institution), and the awards were presented by Miss 
Macintyre, who was formerly a student at the London Academy 
of Music. 

The Royal College of Music recently gave a Students’ 
Orchestral Concert, the performances at which offered favour- 
able manifestation of the progress of the pupils in the render- 
Miss E. Sharpe as pianist, and Miss 
particularly distinguished them- 





ing of important works. 


A. Elieson as 


vioioncellist, 











» at the Crystal 


26, with the co-operation of some 3000 


at St. James's Hall on July 26, 
by Lady Randolph Churchill. 
On the previous afternoon, the last students’ concert of the 
season took place—also in St. James's Hall—several of the 
pupils having displayed much skill, especially Miss LE. Barns, 
a very young violinist, Messrs. Kipps and Lamb as pianists, 
and Misses Surgey, Hughes, and Snow as vocalists. 

That excellent institution the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind—so efficiently directed by 
Dr. Campbell at Norwood—gave its annual concert and prize 
festival at the Crystal Palace on July 25, when much talent 
was displayed in organ performances by Misses M. Davis and 
Lueas and Mr. Matheson, and by Miss C. Davis and Mr. A. 
Hollins as pianists. There was also some good part-singing 
by pupils, and the co-operation of Mr. Manns and the Crystal 
Palace band was an important feature. ‘The prizes and 
certificates were presented by the Duchess of Westminster. 


Academy of Music took place 
the presentation being made 


The next specialty in London music will be the opening of a 
new season of Promenade Concerts at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
again under the lesseeship of Mr. W. Freeman Thomas. Of 
the arrangements we must speak hereafter. 

The Earl of Jersey has been appointed Governor of New 
South Wales, on the retirement of Lord Carrington, who returns 
to this country in November next. 

The Duke of Devonshire has caused a cireular to be issued 
to his tenantry in the counties of Cork and Waterford grant- 
ing them a reduction of 15 per cent. in their rents now due, 
The present rent collection is the most satisfactory one which 
has taken place on the estate for five or six years. 

The unique collection (500 in number) of drawings and 
designs by the late Thomas Stothard, R.A., recently presented 
to the nation by Mr. Felix Joseph, has been removed from the 
South London Art Gallery, where it has been on temporary 
loan, to the Castle Museum at Nottingham, which is its final 
destination. 

An exhibition of the works done by students of the Schools 
of Art was opened to the public on July 26 in one of the 
galleries of the South Kensington Museum. The exhibits are 
mainly drawings and paintings, some from the life, others 
from the antique, and on the whole show a degree of merit 
which must be highly satisfactory to the examiners. The 
number of works sent up for examination was 54,780 from 233 
schools of art and branch schools, 43,110 from 317 science 
schools, and 37,761 from 265 art classes. Of these, 2084 were 
selected for national competition, and the exhibition is com- 
posed of those which have obtained distinction. Five gold 
medals, fifty-one silver, and 132 bronze medals, and 263 prizes 
of books have been awarded. 

















| METALS, MARBLE, 
PAINT, CUTLERY, 


Utensils. 


on Shipboard. 








This Product has been tested by the leading 
Analysts of Great Britain, and pronounced 


“THE OnLy NATURAL CLEANSER.” 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, SCRUBBING, POLISHING 


CROCKERY, MACHINERY, 
GLASSWARE, EARTHENWARE, 
WINDOWS, OIL-CLOTHS, BATHS, 
BRASS PLATES, STAIR-RODS. 


For Washing Dishes and Cleaning all Kitchen 
For Steel, Iron, Brass, and Copper Vessels, Fire 
Irons, Marble, Statuary, Floors, Mantels, and 


1000 things in Household, Shop, Factory, and 


REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 


Win 
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EVIL EFFECTS o SOAP 


SOAPS DRY, ROUGHEN, AND WEAKEN THE SKIN, 


And make it blotchy, dull, and muddy; the Hair wiry, white, and weak; and the Nails striated and 
brittle, from the following causes :— 











1. SODA AND POTASH LEFT IN THEM. 3. COCOANUT OIL (makes Alkaline Soaps * bite’). 5. RESIN AND METHYLATED SPIRITS (as in Transparent Soaps). 
2. DELETERIOUS SCENTS AND COLOURS. 4. JETSAM AND FLOTSAM (rotten materials). 6. GLYCERINE—which is drying. 


NOVVT” READ THE FOLLOW ING: 


Vinolia Soap (Vinolia Soap 


Contains unchangeable cream, instead of Soda Is not coloured, polished, whitened, made trans- 
and potash, and is guaranteed pure. It does not parent with chemicals, or in any way “ doctored 
dry the skin. up.” It does not irritate. 

shinee Chemist and Drugeist 2 © Tinolia’ Soap ts an ideal Soap, 48 delightfully perfumed, and the | — The Laneet s « No free alkalt, a distinet excess of free fat, odour delicate, an article of excellent qualtt 


Vinolia Soap |Vinolia Soap 


Yields a creamy, soothing lather, which cleanses 
without shrivelling the skin, hair, or nails. It 
is the Soap prescribed by all the leading con- 


Is out of the category of all other Soaps, and is 
not to be confounded with them. It does not 
extract the natural oil from the skin. 





sultants. 
The Hospital : “ Particularly suited to the nursery.” The Illustrated Medical News: «7h great feature of ‘ Vinolia’ Soap is that it containa, instead 
Dublin Medical Journal: «7¢ does not dry or weaken the shin or hair.” of some free alkali, an excess of the unsaponified cream ; consequently it is beautifully emollient to the skin.” 


Is the only Soap for Skin Affections, Delicate Skins, Shaving 


or Shampooing, and the Toilet, Nursery, and Bath. 
PRICES: “ Vinolia,” 1/9, 3/6, and 6/- per Box; “ Vinolia” Powder, 1/9, 3/6, and 6/- per Box; “ Vinolia” Soap, Floral, 6d. 
per Tablet; Balsamic, 2/-; Otto of Rose, 2/6 per Box of three Tablets ; Shaving, 1/-, 1/6, and 2, 6 per Stick; and Flat Cakes, in 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. Set of Trial Specimens on receipt of three penny stamps. 
BLONDEAUDUD ET CiE. RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.wWw. 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S wccticnvs PRINCES PLATE 









ILLUSTRATED (REGD.) 
PRICE LISTS 
POST FREE. 
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Patent Club Bottle Holder. 
The simplest ever invented, 
Best Electro-Silver, £21 4s. 


Richly Cut Glass Champagne Jug, with chased 
Electro Silver Mount and Cover, 

1} pints, £3 15.3 2 pints, £4 7s. 6d.; 3 pints, 

£5 5s.53 4 pints, £6 6s. 





MAPPIN and WEBB’S New Lemon Squash Frame, best Electro, . 

with Lemon Squeezer, Sugar Basin, Two Tumblers, and spaces for 

Two Soda Bottles and Four Lemons. Complete, with Spoonand New Fluted “Cherry Ripe” Dish, best Electro- 
Saw, £6 6s, Gilt inside, 21 16s. 





MAPPIN and WEBB'S celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery in Stock, in all sizes, 
fitted in strong Oak Chests. 





Dar 
Electro-Silver 
Mustard-Pot, 21 2s. 
Sterling Silver, £2 10s. 


REPEAL OF SILVER DUTY. 


MAPPIN and WEBB are 
now prepared to make an 
equivalent reduction on all 
goods in stock at_ their 














d Sheffield Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, Electro-Silver Strawberry Dish, richly hand 
ee and Muffineer. In Morocco Case, £1 17s. 64. chased, and part gilt, 21 15s. Spoon to match, 10s. 
Engraved Cut-Glass Claret Oak Salad Bowl, with “ie wid sn ra @ 18, POULTRY, E.C., & 158, OXFORD ST, W., LONDON. 
Jug, Sterling Silver Mounts, ak Sala wl, with Electro-Silver Mounts, ‘Se 
. £4 5s. : Servers to match, 18s. Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





For Ladies’ Column, see page 154, 
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and belt of jet embroidery. 


THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


A black velvet and white silk s 
large Vs from hem to waist. 
plain black silk corselet 


a rather deepe r shade, 
bined in a handsome dress 
edged with an appliqné 


round the bottom of the skirt 
of the terra-cotta cloth, 
at three places with 
simple but pretty 
its natural pale- 
delicat 
at the left side; while the 
of the 
being of the check. 


woman might: me pear anywhere ; 
was of 
“sheath” skirt, 
and was perfectly 
pointed straps of heliotrope-and-silver 
and two other smaller ones let in and she did not cover her natural disadvantages by that 


fini ( plain yet original dress 

- po drape ry absolutely ave 
yutache, while the invisibly under the arms, 
the shoulder and _ relieved only by three 
* the arm. The brocade from collar to bust, 


4, With a yoke like gussets at the bottom of the 


Manufacturers and Mounters, 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1SS9. 


SPRAY, FOR THE CORSAGE, 


forming also Hair Ornaments, 
Brooches, and Pendants. 


FINE IMITATION PEARLS. 


The whole dress was an illustra- 
tion of how smartand striking a plain black gown can be made. _ of the same brocade. 
stripe od dress produced a curious 
effect by the front of the skirt being so cut as to form three 
; The bodice was made with a the 
eves, both covered \ 
net, the yoke showing the stripes again. 

Dark terra-cotta smooth cloth, 
and tan leather, were 
‘ the Swiss belt was of tan leather, 
pattern of velve 
broidered at its edges, and a band, similarly treated, 
t; the full sleeves were entirely 


and sl 


with embroidered velvet of 


trimmed 
straps 
of camel's - hair 
combined with an equally 
The latter made the bulk of to a neighbouring mountain village for 


gown was 
brown colour, 
e brown and white check 
the skirt, a panel only of the self-coloured material appearing 
folded bodice was almost 
camel's-hair, only sleeves 
This was the 
yet it was stylish. 


breast-darts ; the sleeves were plain but for an a ‘inediiie point 

A pretty féte gown was of white silk closely flowered with 
shrimp pink and green bouquets, the skirt slightly cut away at 
bottom at the left side to show a simulated underskirt of 
shrimp silk, and the yoke and sleeves were of asimilar pink silk 
covered with white embroidery. <A rather bright shade of blue 
foulard striped with white hada band of blue-and-white check 
round the bottom, and a front to the bodice of the check 
gathered into the waist without darts. An eau-de-nil cloth dress 
had a loose-edged bodice embroidered with gold, and held to- 
gether over a vest of folded white chiffon by three bands of green 
velvet ribbon ; the skirt had a similar panel, the edges of the 
cloth coming against it being embroidered with gold. 

Miss Lydia Becker, who in the early days of the Women’s 
Suffrage movement was one of its best-known workers, has 
died under melancholy circumstances at Geneva. She had gone 
a rest, and, finding 
herself ill, she hastened down to be near a doctor and nurses 
in the large town. But no hotel would receive her in her 
sick condition, and she was constrained to go to the hospital, 
where she died without any frie a near but her maid, and 
after only a day or two of illness. She was a woman of great 
ability, with a logical mind and a powerful will. Butif these 
qualities made her very useful to the Suffrage Cause in its 
early days, her appearance and manners certainly were the 
reverse, for she was uncommonly plain and hard-looking, 


ith fancy 


all curiously com- 


t. which was em- 
passed 


caught in 
velvet. <A 
cloth, in 


round and 
leather and 


wholly 
and a three-cornered vest 
kind of gown in which any 
Another 
heliotrope cloth with an 
and a bodice that fastened 
tight-fitting, 


bodice so ag to fitintothe gracious benignity of manner which makes some ugly elderly 


The Latest and most Perfect Imitation 
of Old Indian and Brazilian Diamonds. 


EXTRACT FROM PRESS. 


“And with the enormous rise in Diamonds has sprung up a wide-felt demand for really 
fine Imitation Gem Work, to which, be it said, many excellent houses have promptly 
responded ; but it must be admitted that few can vie with The Parisian Diamond Company 
in the matter of their antique designs and unique stock of beautiful Sprays, Tiaras, Bandeaux, 
and other ornaments, in selecting from which, taste as pure and refined as that which guides 


the choice of the most becoming ornament in precious stones may here be equally displayed.” 





Sik JOHN BENNETT, Lt. 


WATCH & CLOCK satel may 


£10. In return for £10 NOTE, 
free and safe yee post, a LADY'S GOLD 

KEYLESS W doy bel Rs rfe ct for time, beauty, and work- 

manship, with , air ea np, and dust tight, 


£2 A STANDARD GOLD KEY- | SILVER 1 WATCHES, from £2. 
Lee Srbate HALF-CHRONOMETER 
(OLD WATCHES, from £6. 


WATCH ‘ t 1 climates Jewelled in 
Illustrate d Catalogues post free. 


nae n In iss iscarat With Monogram 

r ' Free and « 
t JOUN BENNET1 I 

£5. —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 

LEVER WATCH. = fine j-plate English 

Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glass, 

The ri ik <P EST WATCH EV rien P rh ton CED. Air, damp, and 

lusttigzht. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 
Arie order. 


aan) Inseription ¢ lazoned to or 


£25 He ull Cloc lk, to Chime on 8 Bells. 
1 cket ” shield, Three 


Guineas extr tos fur Turret Clo JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, ', Cheapside, z.C. 


NEW KODAKS. 


Eight Sizes with Transparent Film. 


The only hand Camera which an Amateur should attempt 
to use. 


OVER 20,000 IN USE. 


THE 


EASTMAN PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS CO., 


LIMITED, 


115, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 














HOTEL VICTORIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. W.C. 





AND MEETINGS. 


‘SSILYVd JLVAIYd 
Y¥O4 WOOY-ONILSNONYS 


Hu. iii i 


£5 SSS key wee 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS 


IIIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, 

Public and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenicncee, 
and elegance. Completely lit by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 
The Table d’ Hote for Ladies and Gentlemen, 

open to Non-Residents, price 5s. 
THE BEST DINNER IN LONDON. 
From 6 to 8.30 p.m 
SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 
Coffse-Room replete with comfort and attention. 

Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. Wines of the finest Brands. 

Large Well-Lighted Billiard-Room with Five Tables, Full Size. 


Telegraphic Address: “VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 











BULA IY TT reve reverrry 


HIERATICA 


THe ANCIENT WRITING PAPER oF THE PRIESTS. 
NOW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. 
moderate price. A Hard smooth surface, delightful to write upon. 
For Private Correspondence, 5 Quires, Note size, Is. Court Envelopes, 1s. per 100. 
Thin for Foreign Correspondence, Ruled or plain, 5 Quires, 1s. Envelopes, 1s. per 100. 
For Sermons, Ruled or Plain, 5 Quires, 1s. 6:. 
Every Sheet and Envelope bears the Water-mark “Hrenatica.” Reject Imitations. 
Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ Hizratica”; or send stamps to 
HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames St., London, E.C, Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


A Parchment Paper ot 








STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
i8 NEW BOND S!,W. LonpoN. 


This Jewellcry Business was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third, 
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Trade Mark, 
Cun ote ea, See I Odour 
PATENTS are for an entirely UC’ OM 
new process of manufacturing Wat 
Garments Waterproofed with alerfuoof 


Rubber in a superior manner, 
Free from Odour and distin- 
guished for marked improve- S 


ments upon the ordinary 
Waterproofs. 
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VENTILATED— LIGHT —COM FORTABLE—SOFT— PLIABLE—Admirable Hard Wearing Qualities. A!l the latest Fashionable Shapes for 
Exclusive Designs in every variety of Fabric. Special Patterns for Driving, Fishing, Shooting, Yachting, &c. 

g “F.¥F.0.” Waterproofs in all sizes ready for immediate war. Prices 
“ Mandleberg ” Patented Improvements without extra charge. 


J. MANDLEBERG & CoO., LTD. (@wisiint isi 2tscrony.”), Manchester, London, and Paris. | 


The Mandleberg “F. F. 0.” Waterproofs are cut on New and Scientific Principles 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 

All leading Drapers, Mantle Houses, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Outfitters, and Rubber Depots, regularly stock the Mandleber 
according to qualities, ranging the same as for the Ordinary Waterproofs, the public having the full benefit of the 


Owing to the Popularity of the MANDLEBERG “ F. F. 0.” Waterproofs, efforts are being made to disguise the objectionable smell! of the ordinary Waterproofs, but this can only be temporarily a 
infringing the “ Mandleberg” Patents, and in wear such goods are liable to become more offensive than ever, the substance used having a tendency to turn sour and become putrid ; whereas, in marked contrast, a Mandleberg 


Garment is guaranteed permanently free from smell, and will wear sweet to the last thread. 
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series of adult murders having been on several occasions 
prompted by this ghastly motive. But life assurance was not 
therefore prohibited. It is altogether a libel on the poor to 
suppose that they are, asa class, accessible to such a témptation. 
There are as many mothers bringing up families on a 
pound a week as there are of women of fashion, who pas- 
sionately love their little ones, and would give their pecuniary 
all to save the baby’s life. The proof of this in statistics is 
before the committee : it appears to be a fact that cannot be 
contradicted that the children assured do not die in quite as 
large a proportion as those who are not assured. This is what 
I should have expected, the fundamental fact of the case being 
that the parents who assure their children are not, on the whole, 
murderers and wretches, but, on the contrary, are the superior, 
thoughtful, foreseeing portion of the working-class, who 
assure simply because they care for their families’ future, and 
wish to be prepared to meet the possible sorrow of death with- 
out having at the crisis to starve the living children in order 
to pay the doctor, the undertaker, and the price of the foolish 
but inevitable “ bit of black.” Hence the children of assuring 
parents, as a whole, should be likely to have a better chance of 
living than those of reckless, selfish, “ spend-as-you-go ” men 
and women, and, as a fact, it seems the assured children do live 
best. How can there be any justification, in face of this fact, 
for at once insulting and inconveniencing the thrifty working 
parents who wish to be prepared, by assurance, for the possible 
evil that may come into any individual family, however loved 
and tended ? FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 


long been resident in that salubrious and interesting little 
island. They represented sketches, drawn by his mother, of 
the most picturesque features of its scenery. We have received 
a copy of Dr. Lindemann’s treatise, published last year by 
August Hirschwald at Berlin, entitled “Die Nordseeinsel 
Helgoland,” which contains an accurate scientific descrip- 
tion of the island, from the topographical, geological, 
meteorological, and sanitary points of view; an account 
of its history, and of the small native population, their 
affinities of race, language. traditions, manners, and customs, 
with references to all books giving any information upon 
these subjects, and with a chronological table of historical 
events from the earliest date of the Christian era, It is a 
work of considerable research and study, combined with the 
author’s personal observations, and methodically arranged in 
little more than one hundred pages. To those who think of 
resorting to Heligoland for the sake of health, as a summer 
bathing- place, or to their medical advisers, Dr. Linde- 
mann’s statistics will be of much practical utility, and many 
of our own countrymen read German. Those who do not will 
find plenty of local description, and curious antiquarian or 
historical lore, in Mr. W. G. Black’s excellent little book, 

“ Heligoland and the Islands of the North Sea,” published two 
years ago by Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons, to which we 
have more than once referred. An appendix to Dr. Lindemann’s 
work, which is furnished with good maps and charts, is a 
spirited narrative of the important naval battle, on May 9, 
1864, between the German and the Danish squadron in the 
Schleswig-Holstein War. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
for 


possession of this island is of some value to Germany 
defensive purposes and few Englishmen will grudge so just 
an advantage to a friendly nation. 


fact, lead poor Our readers have, no doubt, been pleased with the Views of 


is occasionally  Heligoland which we recently published, from lithographs 
whole sent us by Dr. Emil Lindemann, a German physician who has 


he assurance of grown-up persons, 








WHAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD In THE WORLD OUGHT To CONTAIN. 


A BOTTLE OF ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


short time. The Fruit Salt seems to be just the medicine we have required for a long time— 
something thoroughly efficacious, which acts quickly, and is pleasant to the taste.—I am, 
faithfully yours, A Bririsu Cuar.atn.”’ 
NO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two years and a half from severe 
headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much 
money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and 
before I had finished one bottle I found it doing mea great deal of good ; and now I am restored 
to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for 
years.—Yours most truly, Ronert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.”’ 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and 
commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’—Apams. 
CAUTION. —Legal Rights are protected in every civilised country. Read the following: 
**In the Supreme Court of Sydney (N.S.W.) an appeal from a decree of Sir W. Manning 
perpetually restraining the defendant (Hogg) from selling a fraudulent imitation of Eno’s 
Fruit Salt, and giving he savy damages to the plaintiff, has, after a most exhaustive trial of two 
days’ duration, been unanimously dismissed, with costs.’,—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 
Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


HATCHAM, LONDON, SE. BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 
USE 
FR Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To. secure this Article, please ask for 
“*Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 











[It is the BEST PREVENTIVE of, and CURE for, 
BILIOUSNESS, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, P imples on the 
Giddiness, Fevers, Blood Poisons, Feverishness or Feverish 
Colds, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, Constipation, Vomiting, 
Thirst, &c., and to remove the effects of errors in Eating and 
Drinking. It is invaluable to those who are Fagged, Weary, or Worn 
Out, or anyone whose duties require them to undergo Mental or 
Unnatural Excitement or Strain; it keeps the Blood pure, and pre- 
veuts disastrous diseases by natural means. 


[F its GREAT VALUE in KEEPING 
THE BODY in HEALTH were UNIVERSALLY KNOWN 
NO FAMILY WOULD be WITHOUT IT. 





USSIA and ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An English Chaplain writes: ‘Would you 
kindly inform me whether you have an agent in Russia for the sale of your Fruit Salt? 

If not, would it be possible to send two or three bottles through the post? We have used 
your Fruit Salt now for some time, and think so highly of it that my wife says she would not 
be without it for a great deal. For children’s ailments I know of nothing to equal it. It acts 
likeacharm. Our little ones have had no other medicine forssome time : no matter what the 
ailment may be, cold, headache, or stomach-ache, the Fruit Salt seems to cure in a marvellously 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, 
LIFE —* 
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“4 COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ IZOD'S 


Will make lee 
Prepared by a New and Special Scientific Process. 


£8. 8. 0. - _ 
No. 2 size 1) G U B 99 | | speaks contatg, Me = al wae re ae cape nds the - 

nS if f the alt Publie opinion 
£12. 0. 0. : & \ Lo 4 ry wah 1 ee leneen that 


No. 3 size, they are unsurpassed for Comfort, 
£20. 0. 0. AND Style, and Durability. Sold all 
“SWIFT” 
SAFETIES from £12 ez aa 
from £18 each, or 30s, per Month. 


. over E rope, ¢ d very here 
"a78 00. India oak thinke, Some ona 
or £1 per Month. 
Works: COVENTRY, London: 15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT. Manchester: 9, VICTORIA BUILDINGS. 
Boston, U.S.A.: 239, Columbus Avenue. 


Trade-Mark Anchor on every pair 
Machines 
Paris: Rue du 4 Septembre. 
GRADUAL PAYMENT SYSTEM. 


“Tt is espec ially adapted to those ace digestive organs 
Sir Charles A, Came ron, M.D. 








~ PATENT PATENT CORSETS 


“ARE THE BEST. THE BEST. 


Creams 

] and Block Ice. 
Prices— 
No. 1 size, 














fitter for 1ZOD°S make; take no 

other, and see you get them, as bad 

makes are often sold for sake of 

| extra profit. Write for our sheet of 

drawings. 

E. IZOD & SON, 
30, Milk-street, London. 


Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS. 


Certain, & | 
Durable. 


By the use of 
the 
“ CHAMPION” HAND ICE MACHINE. 


Send for List Fi2 from Sole Licensees, PULSOMETER 
ENGINEERING CO., Ld., Nine Elms Ironworks, London, 8.W, 


“SWIFT” * MARLBORO’ ‘ CLUB TRICYCLES, 














and box, Ask your Draper or Out- 
CATALOGUES FREE, 











MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS. 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


(Late A. B. SAVORY ana sons) 1] and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FINE GOLD AND PEARL FLOWER INITIAL BRACELET, 
£4 15s. Any letter to order the same price. 


BRILLIANTS 
tre, £19 10s. 


«& 
With Brilliant Centre 


o> 


SCARF-PIN, £15. 


FINE BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
CRESCENT BROOCHES, 
Various Sizes. 


Prices: £35 to £500. 


| ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 


Gratis and post-free to all 
parts of the world. 


FINE GOLD SCARF-PIN, 


FINE BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
STARS, 


a PAAANAGDY 


forming Brooches, Pendants, or Hair 
Ornaments. Various sizes. 


Prices: £20, £30, £40, £50. Sum. 4 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES | 


Free to all parts of the world. 


FINE PEARL 





FINE GOLD AND PEARL FLowns 
ND SPRAY RROOCT 


In best Morucco Case, yy 12s. 


F BRILLY ANT DIAMOND 
RINGS, of the fluest quality, 
om £7 to £300. 


IENTAL PEARL NECKLET, 
, £19 5s, PENDANTS, en suite, from £6, 





FIN 
In best Morceee t 
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ETZLER and CO., 
aot Publishers, Manufacturers, and Importers 
usical Instruments of every De scription, 
Established over 100 Years. 


ASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
Highest Awards. 1000 Testimonials, 
The QUEEN'S MODEL 
Supplied to her Majesty the Que 
ASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
The Celebrated LISZT MODEL. 
Supplicd to H.1.M. the Empress Eug: 
ASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
PORTABLE one iL Ss , . MISSION WORK, 
Used in all P nl World, 
ON and Hi: AMLIN American Organs. 
on aan | ORGAN, 
Al 


», for Sunday Schools. 


NY 
N 


M 
N 


en. 









New Model, Style 


ASON and HAMLIN American 

May be had « mn the Three Years’ System, 

Prices from £8 to £40 Liberal discount for cash, 
New Illus strat e ic italogue post free. 


ISCH PIANOFORTES 
New Models, Beautiful 


Touch, Tone, and Finish 
New Upr t Grand Pianos. New Boudo 


Organs. 


N 


Re 





passed, 


ch ir Grand Pianos, 


ASN and HAML IN PIANOFORTES 
4 An yu gpa Me ~ “er cal Fone ing. 


rchaset 


M": TZL nn Rs 





Pian tl 
USTEL © ORCHE STR :AL. HAR MONIUMS. 
4 th One Manual. 2 , As 
With Two Ma sand Prolong nt, 40 neas. 

he ne w Org ( sta, 500 guinea 
ee ie HARMONIU MS. 

w Tilustrated Catalogues post free. 
D*:, U M AND ee z. ANDS. 

uments Sor 2 n lve to Thirty Performers, 
Mae AT AR .¢ AND 5 R ASS BANDS. 

rom ght to Thirty Performers, 

£31 19s. £121 rh 





(yurrars, MANDOLINS. 


V IOLINS, CORNETS, ‘CELLOS, 
A CCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS. 


[ANIJOES, HARPS, OBOES. 


I { ORNS, 


BUGLEs, WHISTLES, GONGS, 


SAXHORNS, BELLS, 
[PROMS CYMBALS, FLUTES. 

ISICAL BOXES, OCARINAS. 
M?! AL BOXES AR 
[AMBOURINES, TRIANGLES. 
PITCH-PIPES, TUNING-FORKS. 
METRONOMES , &c. 

Descriptive Lists post free. 


1 ETZLER and CO., 
4 2, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


youn vs’ 


SONS’ 

Pi ANOFOR rm 8, wit h 
JpRARDS" “PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
1k, Great Marl} yrough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAl TION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
of “Erard” which are not of their manu- 


‘and 


B RO ADWOOD 

(Established 173 
eo yee 4) ao 

v much oo ra ios Fat One 

83, GREAT PULTE NEY ‘STRE » LONDON, 


mprovements, 


w. 








bearing the hame 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18,¢ at 
Marlborough-st., 50 us. 


where new Pianoscan be obtained fron 


BARDS’ PIANOS. —COTTAGES, 
50 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 95 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas 
Grand Prize (higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition, 


from 








yous PRINSMEAD and GON’s 
. »ATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 





RETURNED FROM HIRE, 
may be chased ¢ 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Illustrated and Priced Lists post free on ceolenbion. 
18, 20,and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


Rebuilt, 


+t 
— Piance Srem 165 gs. 
Three-Ye are 


Founded, 1838 ; 


N OORE and MOORE. 
4 to 108 @8 
System, from 10 p th, sh. L 

104 and 105, Bish opsgate-v w ithin, London, E.C, 


ILEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS, 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free. 


170, New Bond-street, 


OETZMANN 


, BAKER STREET 











w. 





rp om AS and CO. 








PIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per Month. Tunings 





free. No hire charged if purchased in six months. 
The most economical and judicious m on of obtaining a 
really good p ry forte is to hire one (wi the option of 
purchasing it approves of the Manufacturers THOMAS 
DETZMANN and G3 , Baker-street, W. 
PIANOS.—15s. per Month; Three - Years’ 
System. Become the pr perty of the hirer if the pay- 
ments are kept uy here is m ither house in London that 
offers such really good pianos at 15s, p« month on the three- 
years’ system as the anufacturets, THOMAS UE TZMANN 
and CO., 27, Baker-street, W 
7 HOMAS YETZMANN and CO, 
27, BAKER STREET 
YORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 
cent discount for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 
10s, 6d. per month) on the three-years hire systen Lists free 
of C. STILES and Co., 42, 8outhampton-row, Holborn, London, 


Pianos »s exchanged. 


THE MEXICAN — 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 


Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR. 

3eing delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

Is NoT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 


or even white linen. 
Should be in every ho 


is needed, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


ise Where a HAIR RENEWER 


NOTICE. 


5 


= of 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGIO-AMERICAN 


Druc Co., 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 








NOW READY, 


NOVEL 


BY 
ME. 


Crown 8vo, 


GS AINT 


NEW 


350 pp., 2s. 6d., 


MeONITCA 


LOVE STORY, 
By 
BENNETT - 


A WIFE'S 


Mrs, EDWARDS. 


“ This is one of the many volumes to which the controversy 


about marriage has given rise.... The volume is written 


with aconsiderable am it of power and convincingness.”— 


Bristol Mercury. 











“The heroine is admitted to be a supporter of some of the 
most advanced and startling theories of the day.... His 
attitude towards this passionate and he woman is 
one of the most curious features of a curiou »0k."— 
Morning Post, 

“ Plenty of al and good writing in this book.”—Liver- 
pool Mercury. 

Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and Co.,, 
Li t 1 
, OUR N E W NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTHONY FAIRFAX.” 

A UDREY. By MARGERY HOLLIS. 

4 In 3 Is, crown 8vO, 


A NEW NOVEL. 


AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


pwn BVO. 


In 3 vols., 


AS 


cr 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
YEARL POWDER. By Mrs. ANNIE 
EDWARDES. In 2 vols., crown &8vo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THAT UNFORTUNATE 
ARRIAGE 
\ ADAME LEROU X. By FRANCES 
4 ELEANOR TROLLOPE, In 3 vols., crown &vo. 


and Son, New Burlington-street. 


ILLUSTRATED 


RICHARD BENTLEY 


JHE ENGLISH 


‘I 








MAGAZINE for AUGUST. Profusely Illustrated, price 
6d.;1 post, 8d. Contains 
I, PORTRAIT OF AN ITALIAN NOBLEMAN, After 
Moroni. Frontispiece 
il. THE GIFT OF THE SEA. Rudyard Kipling, 
Hit. HELIGOLAND. Walter Armstrong. 
IV. OVERLAND FROM INDIA. Sir D. Mackenzie 
Wallace, K.( 
V. ANAUGUSTR Ait LE DOWN THE UPPER THAMES 
Reginald Blun 
VI. THE ROMANCE “or A GRANDE DAME, Mar 
Mather. 
VII. COWES CASTLE. La Fairlie Cunningh 
VIIL THE PROSPEC' 8 oF MIDDLE ‘ L ASS E MIGRANTS 
He a Se iat 
1X. AUGUST. A De aa at age. Heywood Sumner. 
X. THE GLITTER ING P N; or, The Land of Living 
XIli aati. (To be continued.) 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


M AGAZINE. 
Aras, c patainn 
idwin Sn 


G 
UNWRITTEN 


e 18 0. 370, for -_ 
. THE rwo MR PITTS 
shes: 7g RS F wind SOME 


usicia 





[Ac CMI L LAN’ 
I 
I 


‘ME MOIRS 


ITT, scorr 8 HE ROINE: Ss. 

IV. THE WEST-BOUND EXPRESS By George Flamboro 
MODERN SCHOOL-BOOKS. B rthur Gaye 

VI. AN OBSCURE SECT AND ITS FOU NDER. 


VII. PIRANESI. 
VIII. KIRSTEEN, 
MACMILLAN ane 


By Mra. OBphant. Concludec 
d Co., Lond« 


PLAC K WOOD’ s 
N 


AUGUST 1800 2s, 


’ - ith NOVEMBER, 1882: An Ep sode in the 
Land League Movement [ELIGOLAN D—TH ISLAND 
OF GREEN, RED AND W HITE.—CRIME IN FICTION 
GUEI iH jy Frances Scudamore AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. By C. M. Aikman THE VALI ° IDAR: A 
SERMON IN STONES. -p' Sophie Weisse Jonclusion 
KENNETH MACRAE Ry mes Graham THE BAMBOO 
By P. Hordern.—THE NE Ww. FOUND WORLD AND ITS 
HERO.—A SECKET MISSION, Chaps. XI XV BIMETAL 
LISM. By Herbert C, Gibbs.—THE SESSION AND THE 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


“Household Words” says: “We 
mother to hang up in her nursery 
had of James Epps and Co, 


A NURSERY CARD. 





would recommend every 
Nursery Card,’ to be 









On Rollers, for Hanging, 24in. by 18in., 6d. ; oF on Linen and 
irhished, 1s, 6d. ; post free, 

wat TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 
Simple Directions for Immediate eatment in Twenty 

Cases of Accident und Sudden Illness common to Children 

6 providesagainat f Animals Broke on L Bb 

Burns, Child ioking, Cony 

Drowning, ’ 

Stings, Suly 





oa 
Buttons &c., Wounds, 
LE rPs and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, 


N OT I Cc E.— W hen furnishing send for 

Al . PEARCE’S CHINA and GLASS CATA- 

Loev 3 of useful info sey ation—clear, concise, and 
practic: ai—and includes nine estim 8. Post free, 
. Ludgate-hill. (Established 17 oO) 





Threadneedle-street. 








BENNETT - FEPWARDS. 





MEN I 


aomeees 


Higest ioNouRS 
ALL E XHIBITIONS 


CHOCOLAT 








(SHOCOLAT MENIER in $]b. and } lb, 
PACKETS, 
Fo 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER 
(.HOCOLAT MENIER. 
Daily C« 


DsUuMption 
I 


exceeds 30 ns. 


Paris, 
London, 
New Yor 


(SHOCOLAT MENTER, 
Sold Everywhere, 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 


Send name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic 








Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 78. 6d. PEDIGREES 
TRACED , solours for liveries, Arma of husband 
aud wife engraved on seals and dics Book 
plates engraved in mec valand modern styles, Signet rings 
13-carat, from 428,—' », Cran! ourh~ street, London, W. 





\ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
} rary ight 3s a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 



























and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Co or Addre Noe ap os neraving ateeldie. W 
Invitation ‘Cards rd-plate and 50 hest V 
, 28. 8d r. CULLETON. Seal Enuwraver, 25, Crant 
corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C, 
QGHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Great improvements ay been made in the mar 
of PORDS EUREKA SHIR celebrated for tl rior 
fitting Six : x el post r 
door, Write re and irs 
free by post ry, Lor n 
GHIRTS, — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
he ne w patterns of French Printed Ca ri rt 
snd the matted Oxford x FOR D's IMPROVED 
EUREKA SHIRTS, ready n, or sent free } post 
for two stamps. Six for 278 FOR Dand CO., 41, Poultr 
( LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
Band 1en, three for 68,; Superior, 74. 6d. ; Extra 
Fine, 9s (not less) ¥ th cash. Returned ready for 
use, cart - FORD and CO., 41, P tr Lendot 
JAGIDIUS. — GENTLEMEN'S =~ UNDER- 
4 4 VESTS to 48 inches chest; Pants to match to 52 
waist. Vests il. to 68, Od. each: Pants 28: j Sa, Gel, 
Half-Hose, e 9s, 6d. the half-dozen if.Me asure 
and Patterns free from the Sole Makers 
hk. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 
DE ATH and Disablement by Accident. 
The RAIL WAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY assure £100) at death and full Benefits at £4 per 
unnum I n. E yn Ashiey chairman Annual Income 
£250,000, 80,000 Annual P y-holders. Invested Capital and 
iteserve Fund £285 000, pensation Paid, £ OO), Vest 
End Office: #,Grand Hotel-bldgs., W.C, Head Office : 64,Cornhill, 
Li yndon, EB, W. D. Massy and A, VIAN, Secretaries 
[PRE ISH ATR FOR VE RY POOR 
CHILDREN.—For each 108. subscribed pale-faced, 
pent-up little London Child can be irded t for fourteen 
Ayes During five seasons 2001 have enjoyed these most deli- 
us holidays, £700 most pressing needed,— Bankers: L 
ee gm Islin n A. STYLEMAN digeeina, Vicat St 
wul’s, Clerkenwe 1,45, Celebrooke Kow, 
TAYLOR'S cCIMOLITE, 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 
s the only reliable thiy harm SKIN 
I ( nm 






bow DER 






e Queen, the 
und now ex 











at Majesty 
re ourown 
Di iehe 0 
min ed) 
h says I 
t afford to 
’ re Here, in 
Ti t nea a te 
spoo T ) penny stamps 
Ask for * r’'s Cimolite See that the Trade Mark, Name 
and Adare are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 
take I! cat ns, 

Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 
JOHN TAYLOR Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 
[) ALMAINE and CO. PIANOS AND 

ORGANS. Absolute Sale, ) per cent discount Ten 
years’ warranty. E terms. Cottage Pianos, & muineas 
10 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 

Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, ¢ is, | Class ¢ mwuineas 
Class 1, 17 guine as. | ¢ lass 4, ‘ass 7, 40 wuineas 
Class 2° 20 guinens d 488 4, 45 & nens 
American Gennna, by 3 fro 4, wuinesas 
upwards, Full pricey ran natrument 
within three years # one o e taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not thin, one month 
Iilustrations and partic T. DALM SINE and 
CO. (Established 104 Years), 91, Finshbury-pavement, Lond 
NEW yates A BY L. B. WALFORD 
Now ready, at I Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 
caper cover, is h, 1s. 6d 
(THE HAVOC OF A (SMILE. By L. B 
WALFORD, A thor f “* Mr. nith Tea Grand 
mother ousins,” &¢ 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bride-street, E.¢ 
Gr. AMMERE RS should read a Book by a 
gentleman who cured himself after suffering nearly 
forty years Price 13 stamps 

B. BEASLEY, Brampton Park, near Huntingdon. 

pi RiE for the latest ANTIQUARIAN 
CATALOGUE of the most interesting 


BOOK ENGR 
Librairie Centrale, 


AVINGS. 
Amsterdam. 








y 
¥ 


i iptatfe, 


Sez 








FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


ESTIMATES 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


Telegraphic 


PETER ROBINSON 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


AND PATTERNS FREE. 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 


PETER RORINSON’S experienced 





Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
with goods for lection 
immediately on receipt of | r or telegram 
They take with them Dresses, Mar 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
purchased at the warehouse in London, 
xper ur t cha 1, | r distant tl 
! ler may | 
Address—" PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” 





Telephone Number 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT ST., LONDON. 
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A UGUS 





Lt BANK HOLIDAY, 
RA 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS 
LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
Extension of Time r Ordinary rn Tickets f a 
s overten miles, from Frida Fr Aug 
the Cheap Saturday to Monday Tickets issue rf 
| &c., and the Seaside, &« ns Aug 
ible for return on any day up to and We ® 
day, Aug. 6. * 
JARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE 














Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
Special Express Day Ber Weekda 
L, ntol & 2¢ Va to Lon 26 
vu 1 el Ia el 
London B London Bride 
Paris arr. ¢ I vi ria 
Improved Express Night Service Weekda , 
Lor nto l sil Cla Paria t Lot ( ) 
dey ! 
Victoria (West-End) 8.50 5 Paris (St. Lazare) ® pu 
London Brid City) 9 4 
arr London Brid eit , 
is (Bt. Lazar k n Vict + (WwW I 
Sing First 1.8 ! ” I mi ! 
Firs id 4 r 
IVa Ww ‘ ( &c 
na M era at Newha Diepr®. 
| SPECIAL Soe EXCURSION TO PARIS 
meen I rteen-Da " from Victoria L lot 
Brid y thea e Ser ‘ 
a, F t Class Cines ! 
Nix Ss ’ 
mk ! aa ~ A frow 
pal Statior I j i 
uilwa 0 i “ 
with n 
IRIGHTON. SATURDAY ro TESDAY. 
» SPECIAL CHEAP TRA ATURDAY ( 
fr Victoria 4&2 a al ] ] i 
from n (A ‘ . } 
eallin I j ( i 
l. ! ‘ l w ¢ 
Norw ind East ¢ 
Kiet nila At ‘ I Ir 
onl ra ¢ Bs, 
[RANK HOLIDAY, A AUG 1.—CHEAP DAY 
- Brit I x 
haven, Tunbridge Wel Kast - I iT 
Worthing, Havant, Port nit utl rw 
yRYSTAL PALACE. FREQU ENT TRAINS 
DIRECT to the ryatal Palac ! is 
ew ( ictoria Ki nsington Ace ( 
Junct n pee re he Traff 
BRIGHTON RACES, AUG, 5, 6. and 7 
LEWES RACES, Aug. 8 and 9, 
SPF EC IAL F AST TRAINS.—From London 
ve and Vic Cheap Day Return Tick I 
Hasting Kast t I n We nul 
Stations, to Brighton and Lewes | ulna f Port 
1 uth, Chichester, Horsham, & to Ur t Na 
| Frequent extra Trains f u Brig nto Lew ! 
| = 
Jrok FULL iP ARTIC U L AR: S see Hand 
bills to a <¢ aime at Lou i we 
or any mul t Stal ! it at the } Vil Ira h on 
where Tickets ma als ‘ taine Wwe | tic | 
on m, Ike nt-cire Ir ‘ ly ( 1 " 
builds Tra en ' tha Awe ( hill;¢ ' 
| Ludwa reus OM anc ¢ 14 t 
(By Order A. SAKLE, Se wy a (ie IM ager 
( ‘REAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
' BANK HOLIDAY.—SEASIDI 
An ACCELERATED an et tna i 5 oy. IMER BERVICE 
FAST TRAINS is nowr n »Y. AK MOL kx Lowestoft, 
omer, Sou n n-Sea, Cla ‘ nor aze 
Harwich, Dover« t, Felixstowe A t hd 4 hwold 
nd Hunestant 
TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY or SATURDAY 
to MONDAY UESDAY TICKETS, a ( ce fares, are 











issued! aii trains, 
On pinky wtnand AT » ADDITIONAL FAST TRAINS 
will be run fr LONDON to YARMOUTH, &« 
CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS ro van BEASIDE, &c 
To SOUT ¥ ¥D-ON SEA, fron 1! VERPOOL STREEKT 
BRUNI t v.25, 1 ] ul pa on 
BANK HOLIDAY at 6.5, ¢ 6.) », 7.4 and 138 
a. Third ¢ af 
To BURNHAM-ON CROUCH ind SOUTHMINSTER, fr 
LIVERPOOL-STREET,on SUNDAY, at 0.25 and 1 ! nd 
on BANK HOLIDAY at 7.55 and & un Fare, Tl ( 
8, 6 
To CLACTON, WALTON, and HARWICH, f LIVEI 
POOL- STREET, on SUNDA AUG. 3, at @) ‘ at on 
BANK HOLIDAY, at 8.25 a0 re, Third ¢ 1 
YARMOU TH On ees HOLIDAY, fr LIVERPOOT 
| See M Oee att 1 from ST. PANCRAS at 6.40 4 
: AAR 
CROMER ~On BANK HOLIDAY, from ST. PANCRAS 
| 6.50 al Far rh Ings 5s 
| London, July 1800 Wm. Bint, General Mar 
| o- A 2 & O 
| nte Ca wijacent to Mona 
| 1 nterestu f *j 
rhe P palit a i i 
r he . re the 
‘ I with the ! the 
P th r } und 
| ! s and apartments, replete th 
| aA it f whi fe rr rt 
| nly sea-hathing t non t Me ‘ ’ 
| etoite #A ‘ ' t 
mh the snke of el I ‘ ( 
avec, 
| ps, no town in tl ut ¢ ‘ ’ 
} position h M ( t | ! 
| ittract nat fn 
n ner ta f f 
n cases of illpess or disease, or for the restora 
health 
As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco pies the firat plac 
among the winter stations on t M ' 1! er 
| on acoount of its cl ate t« t ittractions, ar 1! 
elegant | Laures mt ffer t t ‘ hh mak 
it today the rendez f the arist the t 
most frequented by tra ers Kuroy 1 t, Mov 
and Monte Car en s pery al eprie Monte Car 
only thirty-two hours fr Le n forty t f 
Nice 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste 

Is partly composed of Honey ind extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
28. 6d. per Bottle. 
TOOTH POWDER, only 


jars. Price 1s, 


FLORILINE 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 


PAID ad 
SURE TO en tegper ated BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothe ‘ ve oy 
and 
RELIEF & : ae TO TOU! . INFANTS 


Sold by hemis ] per Bottle. 
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THE “REX” 
TAILOR-MADE SHIRT. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Fine Linen Fittings, 56 
Extra Fine Linen, 7 6 
Dress Wear, 5 6, 7 6, 
Spec Pure 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


9 6. 


Linen Shirt, 1C 6. 


IN FOUR DAYS. 


ialite 


New Range of Coloured Oxfords, Cambrics, 
and Calcuttas for Shirts and Pyjamas. 


f-Mva 


PETER ROBINSON, 


GENTLEMEN’S DEPT., 
196, OXFORD ST., W. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 
CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Sam) oat free. 





les an 


” 


HOLMAN'S LIVER AND STOMACH PAD. 


All ages and both sexes proclaim it the 
most marvellous remedy for the abso- 
lute removal of all disease from the 
system, and that without dosing. 


HOLMAN’S LIVER AND STOMACH PAD 
Cures Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, and all Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowel Ailments, simply 
by Absorption, Nature's own way. 
Holman’s Liver and Stomach Pads 
are Nature’s greatest, best, and safest 
remedies, and are valued beyond all 
price by thousands in all parts of the 
World. Regular Pad, 10s. Of your 
Chemist. Send for Pamphlet giving full 
information and testimonials, British 
Agency 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


COVERINGS FOR SEMIS COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect 
Nature; invisi 
tions thin 
art blending with nature 
as to de fy 
scrutiny. 


imitations of 
ble addl- 
to purtings, 
80 completely 

the closest 
Half, Three-quarter, 
or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 

or Gentlemen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


in Arti- 
for Fashion 


meventence, 


Every desian 
ficia Hats 


and Co 


546, Oxford-st., 
Seneen, w. 


ae, = J, 
C. BOND & ‘SON, 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1890 now ready, 


” THE ‘UN OF THE PEI LOD.” 
I ¢ TRADEMARK I = 


HONOURS, PARIS, er s NY. UTTS ee 18795 MELBOURNE, 1880 ; 


TREBLE A EXPRESS | RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METFORD 
RIFLING 


LOWEST 
TRAJECTORY U GREAT ACCURACY 


RIELES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 
10 bores, 2) to 3) ~uineas ; ‘360, *400, 450, 500, and $77 Bore 
Express—liook Rifles, non-fouling, cartridge-ejecting—3a, 





2, 30, 30, BH, and ta) bores, from 3 to 10 guineas: Single 

Hammerless, same bores, & to 10 guineas. CAPE GUNS, one 

tarrel ritied, other harrel smooth bore for shot or spherical 

hall—as M.L.’s from 6 guineas; as BLL.’s from 10 to 39 guineas, 

COLONIAL GUNS, one pair of barrels, rifled, with extra shot 

harrels, c hoked or cylinders, from 18 to 40 guineas, this latter 

or the man of moderate means ; 360 

re shot for paper or brass shells, 

e of Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, 

in the Trade, toG. BE. LEWIS, Gun Maker, 
weday-street, Burmingh Established lo 

crams: “* Period, Birmingham. ’ ‘ 
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rive 


harder under its operatie 
teeth and mout 
contidence, 


to public 
public favour. 
You will be 

Chemists 


[ILLUSTRATED 


SOZODONT FOR THE TEETH 


described as a pure, transparent liquid, delightfully 
a few drops of which 
teeth, produce 
the 


nanner. 
and arrests dental decay. The gums 
h is prod 


equa prised and d 
\t 28. 6d. D 
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applied to the tooth brush and rubbed 
foam, which penetrates all the 
a@ refreshing and 
The 
the th, and 
rosier and 
s of the 


t Inost agrecablk 
teeth, and cleanses the 


Disc 


fragrance 


mouth in 


oloured teeth are rendered white by its use. 


from its aroma. It cleanses 
become 
ensation of por canlines 
articlh sa greater claim 
accorded such a large share of 
procure a bottle of Sozodont. 
lighted with its effects. Sold by 
16, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 


and a 
wed. No toilet 
and to few are 


as ne ilready provided 
i 


posse 


tieh Depot: 








“Tr.OUIS” 


Ladies are 


requested to write for Patterns of 
THE CELEBRATED 
VELVETEEN 


THOS. WALLIS & CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 








MAPPIN & WEBB’ 
- OXFORD STREET, W.; POULTRY | 


M 


FASHI¢ 
tepresents the 
Agency 
medium for the 
I'rice 3d,; secure 


pu HE 


Conduit-street, L 


elargest 
n the World, and is the original and sole responsible 


. TRAVELLING BAGS z DRESSING CASES 


with all their latest Improvements. 


ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) =) { FREE. 


“a ION HOUSE 
BULLDINGS 


), CITY, LONDON. 


CLARKET’S 


~ PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


WITH NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 


By their peculiar construction 
to : 
and heat than can be obtained in any other lamp of the 


Without smoke or smell 
CLARKE'S NEW 


By this invention 


centrating heat 
amount of light 
same Class. 


or 
into a 


scum 
poured 
The 


grease 
feeding-bottle, 
Pannikins will fit 


and con- 
a larger 


conducting 
they give 


glass chimney 
water vessel 


the 


the bottom of the 


REGISTERED PANNIKIN,. 

poured out or drunk without 
through the spout, and prevents spilling when 
so unavoidable with all other Pannikins, 
old “ Pyramid” Nursery Lamps, and can be 


any liquid food can be 
passing 


all the 


purchased separately. 


CLARKE’S 


and 


are the best in the world, 


“PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 
NIGHT LIGHTS 


ones for burning in the 


“FAIRY PYRAMID” 


and the only suitable 


above, and for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. 


Price of Lamps, 
any difficulty in 
Licut C _s ANY, 


If 
AND“ 
address. 


Fainy” 


Show-room 


s., and 6s.each. Sold everywhere. 
write to CLARKE’s “ PYRAMID 
London, N.W., for nearest Agent's 


3s. Gd., 5 
them, 
Limited, 
, Ely-place, E.C. 


2s. 6d., 
obtaining 


” 





ATRIMONIAL NERALD 


INABLE MAIRIAGE GAZETTE 
and most successful Matrimonial 


and Commercial classes, 
44d.—Eprror, 40, Lamb's 
or order of all Newsagents, 


Nobility, Gentry, 
in plain envelope, 
ondon, W.C. ; 





(GOLDEN 
Li 


Warranted perfec 
principal Perfumers 
HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 33, Berners-st., 


Agents, R. 


HAIR.— 


produces the beautiful golden cx 


Robare’s AUREOLINE 


. 6d. and 108, 6d., of all 


tly harmless. Price 
world, 
w. 


and Chemists throughout the 


jour so muchadmired, | 


70 STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “ Mr. Russell's aim is to ERADICATR, to 
| CURE the disease, and that his treatment is the true one 
seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he prescribes DOES 
NOT LOWER, BUT BULLDS UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” 
Book (116 pages), with recipe and notes how to pleasantly 
| and rapidly cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 
3 Ibs.), post free eight stamps. 


F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
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The oT are requested to OBSERVE the WATER- 
reduced facsimile 


MARK as 


JOYNSON 
SUPERFINE 


See the above appears on every genuine sheet 
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as a guarantee of quality. 


WM. JOYNSON & SON. 


7, SAMPLES FREB 
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JLEASURE CRUISE TO NORW AY.- 
Ortens « mmpany's Steam-shipGARONNE (3 t 


mon AUG, #, calling 3 
one Das a’ Cruise te » the i 


—The 
1 


i “Inner lead "— 
ofr nge Of Ialands off the ce of Norway.thus 
1 oth water. The Garonne is fitted with electric 
ht, hotand cold bathe, &c. Cu , 
Managers—F. GREKN and Co, 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co, 
BA For further particulars apply t 


"ACHTING CRUISE ROUND 

UNITED KINGDOM.—The Orient Company 
itch their Steam-ship GARONNE from London « 
! from Le " 2¢ Weeks cr 


uverness, 


THE 
) 


ue Ba try 
th. Manager 
; ANDERAON, 


ae culars apply te the “latter firm. 
LEVANT 


Hl dis pateh 


ooo horse 


r ACHTING CRUISE TO THE 
AND CRIMEA.—The Orient Company w 
their steam-ship CHI MBOR AZO, 3447 tons register 
power, from London on AUG.30 for a Forty-five Dass’ Cruise 
tothe Mediterranean and Black Sea Visiting Tangier, P ‘ 


The month. of Septet 
time for the Cr mea, ane Chin 
light, hot and cold baths, & Cuisine of the eNOS ! 

Managers—F. GREEN and Co.. 13, Fe avenue 
ANDERSON, AXDERAOX, and Co., 5, F 
rterms al her Jurticulars apply t 


borazo 1s fitted with ¢ lect c 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS, 
TO THE WEST COAST AXD 


XORWAY ‘ and cheapest route 


pours 
FIOR DS OF 
Fer splendid new 
bony th and ‘Aberdeen « nal “i. 
lightly thereafter. Full 

a had from W I ‘ 
pen abl and CROWSRER, 16, ¢ ’ s ar-at Charing-er ; 
THOMAS COOK and Sows, Li e- EA andall Branch 
Offices : andGuioN COMPANY ;. Water-atreet L land 
MCIVER and Co., Te ywer-buildings, Water-street, Li ool 


IXx- LES. BAINS, — Grand Hotel Bernascon 
et de l'Europe.—One of the most renowned 
conducted in Europe. Patronised by Royal F ) 
sunny chambers. Refined table. Large wardens; Is 
tennis. BERNASCON, Proprietor. 


we -LES-BAINS 


y beag 


SAV oy, The ormal Station. 


— C. REHM, English and 
in Chemist, 17, Rue St. rre. 
ines, H | Waters, 


AUSANNE. 
4 Americ 
Medic 


Patent 
L LU. C: E RNE- — Hotels Schweizerhof 
rnerhof, An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the i golrw zerhof. The ek ctric light s supplied in the 500 
rooms ; bo charge for lighting or sery 
Haus«en 


New Schweizerhans, 
American home, near Bonate 
Alps, lake, and 
rom six 
yprietor, 


ENGADINE, 


uy 0 hed- 


and 


Frenks, Proprietors, 


UC C E RNE i. -Pension 
4 co bl english and 
irden. Extensive views 0 

ninendations Pension, 
Josern Kost, Pt 


UPPE R 
SWITZERLAND. 
KURSAAL 


1 magi 


M4tosa,— 


e Grand 


es, J ft 1 aud’ 
neg picnics, 
English 


Ilétel des 
benutiful 


Grand 
One of the moat 


\ URREN, ‘Switzerland. 
a Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards, 
= in Switzerland. This Hotel is just rebuilt in stone, 
an modern improvements and comfort; electrie 

Resitence of English Chaplain, Lawn- 
tenn , onic communication with the Hétel 
Stem 


vce -Grand Hotel 
Grand Canal, close to the Square « 

restaurant and brasseric adjoining the h 
enerous fare, BAUER GRUNWALD, PY 


ova MILIT ARY EXHIBITION, 


the 

wed 

and 
oprietor, 


On 
ler 


Substantin 


d'Italie. 


Fireworks every Monda 


JOYAL MILITARY 


The following 


EXHIBITION, 
rm during the 


Is t Battalion Some 

nd Battalion Chesh a 
ist Battalion South Ww ales 
Bands Play Daily from 12 


RoYat MILITARY " EXHIBITION, 
BANK HOLIDAY. 
3to4p.m.~Grand Display of Physic 


il Drill by the Ist Bat- 
talion Northamptonshire Regiment, who were so 
very attractiveat the Royal Military Tournament. 

5to7 p.m —Combined Display 


by the Royal Engineers, 17th 
North Middlesex Rifle Volunteers, and the Volun- 
teer Medical Staff Corps. 

7.30 p.m—Grand Assault-at-Arms hy 
Brennan and Members of 


Prefessor D'Arcy 

the Lambeth Poly- 
technic Gymnasium, 

9.20 p.m.—Grand Display of Fireworks by Mr. 


Wandsworth, 
IOYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 


© The following events will take place during the week 

Encampment on Active Service brs wtically illustrated ly 
J Battery Royal Horse Artiller 

Grand Dis splay by the Polytechnic Brmune stic Sti iff, under 
the Direction of Colour-Sergeant H, Elliott. 

Grand Assault -at-Arms by deat -Getecant Drake and 
Members of the Finsbury PolytechnicGymnasium. 
Assault-at-Arms by Members of the Lambeth Polytechnic. 
Assault-at-Arms by the Aldershot Gymnastic Stxf 
Torchlight Tattoo by the Drums and Fifes of 

Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers. 
For Details, see Daily Papers, 


I OYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
Omnibuses every five minutes from Sloane-square and 
South Kensington Stations. 
Steam-boats from all Piers to Victoria Pier, opposi 
Entrance, 


Joseph Wells, 


the Ist 


te Main 


Wednesday , 2s. 6d. 
a Entertainments. 
- MALET, Hon. Director, 


Admission, 1s.: 
These Prices Admit to 
Ms jor G. EK, 


FRENCH EXHIBITION, 


Earl's Court and West Brompton, 


BANK HOLIDAY SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 
BEST EXHIBITS ava ATTRACTIONS 


fri 
roe P ARIS UNIVE :RSAL EXHIBITION, 1ss9. 
FIN Ss. + AND PRODUCTS. 
SEES. 
VER 
N LONDON. 
7. 
FE . AND SCENERY. 
Ds 
(See Dai ly Papers and Progra 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER "G r Ar DS 
tonductor Lieutenant Dan Godfrey). 
BAND OF THE ROYAL seid inal 
(Conductor, Chevalier L. Zave i} 
THE FRENCH EXHIBITION "BAND 
(Conductor Mr. J. R. Wellington 
Admission tothe Exhibition, ls. 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Season Tickets, 10s ; Children, 5a, At usual Agents’ and at 
Exhibition Joun R. WHITLEY, Chairman 


WaALtkeE iR’'S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES, 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on ap) lication to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill ; and 230, Regent-street. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 

liver, atomach, kidneys, and bowels, The Ointmen? is wn- 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 


y EATING’S POWDER.— Kills bugs, moths, 

fleas, and all insects (perfectly unrivajied). Harmless 

to everything but insects, Tins,6d.and1s. Ask for “ Keating's 
Powder,” and insist upon having it. 
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TORPID LIVER POSITIVELY CURED BY CARTER’S LITTLE. LIVER PILLS. 








CARTERS 


ITTLE 








They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and Too Hearty Eating. A perfect remedy for Sick 
Headache, Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pain in the Side. They 
regulate the Bowels and prevent Constipation. The smallest and easiest to take. Forty in a phial. 
PURELY VEGETABLE, and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle action please all who use them. 
Established 1856. Standard Pill of the Dominion of Canada and the United States. In phials at 1s. 1d. 
Sold by all Chemists, or sent by post. ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FREE. 

British Depot: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. At New York, U.S.: 57, MURRAY-STREET. 
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NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT, 








JELLIMAN SE: 


hnBailes 
2/ Ube 30 
SACK 








AB}: 














eee 
EMBROCATION 


KELA, WIN 





ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Propa y ELLIMAN, SON 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


RHEUMATISM 
LUMBAGO. | 
SPRAINS 











BRUISES, | 
CHEST COLDS, 
SORE THROAT from COLD, i | 


STIFFNESS 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS#(o Slough Eng. 


WESTLEY RICHARDS £,&3 


& CO. 
STABLISUED 1s 
































LIMD. 


The only English souadiiees awarded the GRAND 
PRIX, PARIS EXHIBITION, 


PATENT EJECTOR GUN. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND IN USE. 
EJECTOR GUNS, £35; Highest Quality, £47. 
EJECTOR RIFLES, all bores, from £40 
CENTRAL-FIRE GUNS, from £10 10s, to £42, 
HAMMERLESS GUNS, from £15 15s. to £42. 
ROOK RIFLES, from £5 5s. to £10 10s 
Price Lists and Drawings sent free y post on application 
17s, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON: 82, 
STREET, BIRMINGHAMS: or 4, 

near the OPERA, PARIS. 
a " Npee Appoint nt to 
HLM. THE PRINCE OF WALI 
HIM. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, and 
1H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


~ UMBRELLAS: 


x 
¢.£9°% & ox 
LIMITED ° 








S.FOX &'!COLIMITED 


CPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 3, 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FR 





SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 


makes. 


HIGH | 
RUE GLUCK, | 








| 





\) 


LIGHT: BROWN CoDLIVER OME 


fs DE JONE Hg 





bie 


KNIGHTo inc Tt 
 o- of THE LEGION of HONOUR 


< 











THE PUREST, T 


Incontestally pro 


HE MOST engmtbron 


ty e Years’ Uni 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, 


ersal Medical Ex} 


AND THE ‘oo EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


Sir JOHN T. 


Ordinary to the 


Physician in 


*T consider t. DE 
the be e specimens of Oll which have ever 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


BANKS, Bart., M.D., | 


Queen in Treland, | 


Jonoeu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver | 


10tlee. 


Sir MORELL MACKENZIE, 
*hysician, Ho 
“T have found 
rm in character, more uniform in its 
easily digester 


unifo 
nore 


M.D., 
spital for Diseases Throat. 


your Light-B 


of the 


action, 


1 than any other Cod Liver Oil,” 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 


| Sir becereengyrongy-~ H. PORTER, Bart., M.D., 


in Ordiy 

“Tam fr eres 
JON Light-Brow 
V ¥y ellicack rem 


Sold ONLY in Ca 


Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. | 
CAUT 


saru to the Queen in Ireland, 


the habit of ordering 


in th Dr. 
n Cod Liver Oil, and consi 


apsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; 


ION 


| e value 
Dt Liver 
ler it a enieny 
ody. the w 


Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or 


Physician to the West 
of —_ DI 
ilasa the Tar i 
of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 
ld of medicine,” 


minster Hospital, 
JONGIS 


Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 


substitute inferior kinds, 





ain 


TRAVELLING BAGS 


elt 
BRUSHES 


ia oe 


FITTINGS 


Y_PARKINS &-COTTO 








CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY STATION /N ENGLAND 
CATALOCUE OF BAGS POST FREE, A CHOICE OF 300 


OXFORDSTREET, LONDON. 





ADAM 
F 


S'S 
URNITURE 


POLISH. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
oe Is - a in recommending its use.— 
Sold sy ‘Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &c. 


: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


MANUFACTORY 

















TRE SUMMIT. em IG GDECADES = 





BEST, PUREST, AND CHEAPEST OBTAINABLE. 
87, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 


own Oil much more 
and 


Light-Brown Cod 
tic agent in a number of diseases, 


(CoCKLE'S 


| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST.) 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
ro n the ¢ on nd nate itios and by 
rlicso = 
mut « K | 
which may sav 

sits s by the Bape use of su 

if t thi ut a constitution may be g 5 
built up intil strong enoug Ah to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of s rth mal idies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 

“MANUFACTURE OF CocoA,—We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
establishment in Holland-street, Blackfriars, London,”- 
See article in Cassell’s Household Guide, 

Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk, 


Sold only in Packets by Sia rs, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
__ Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


THE “EILIPUT We 





| Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cora. 

The “LILIPUT ” is a very useful, light, but strong 

|} vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech 

} nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the * LILIPUT” equal if not superior to all 

} the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &e. 50,000 in use all 
over Kurope, ‘Thousands 0 f best tes timo nials. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand, 
BEBRAUVUSS & CoO., 
60, HAYMARKET, 8S.W. 

PaRis—4, » AVE NUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE, 


~ Special “Perfumes for the Handkerchief : 


[RIS AMBRE | (PRMANDREE- 


Delicate Perfume Extract. Elegant Perfume 

MIGNOT-BOUCHER, Perfumer, 
19, ruc Vivienne, Paris. 

To be obtained of all High-Class Perfumers, 

Chemists, Drug rgists etc, 


=e. 





Manufacturer: 








COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


(JOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR 





LIVER, 





ANTIB ILIOU S PILLS. 
FOR 


(SOCKLE'S 
BILE, 
ANTIBIL 10U S PILLS. 

FOR INDIGESTION, 





(CoCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR HEARTBURN, 


HALL-MARKEDSILVER BRIAR PIPE, 
engraved « oF ac gg ee he omy ther-« ered cai 
Free by Pa ost in Unite a Kinga 
3s, 6d. A. W. ABR AH — 20, Ke 





PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 

‘to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 15d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 
A WEAK & LANCUID % 


the invigorating 
properties of mild continuous Electric currents 
imperceptibly by simply wearing one « 


HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


» guaranteed genuine, and sce 
i tested, ad pe 
sale : 





Feelings positive ly yield like magic to 
, generated 


ul in 1 the 
‘Electropathi ind ‘Zande r Bustitute e 
of the Medical Battery Co., Utd... 


52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


ne Place.) 


CONSULTATION FREE. All commu cat ons are re- 
a SS ee and « idential, and 
| Company's 
Preside nt, Mr. «. ‘B. ‘Harness. 
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